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PAUL MA88IE. 

CHAPTER I. 

" LEON, WHY DID YOU COME HERE ?" 

Was it a dream in which Mrs. Massie, 
weak and melancholy woman, lay plunged 
before Eustace returned to consult her? 
Had she only fallen asleep and had a pain- 
ful dream and started up in horror, and so 
awakened? Awakened to find herself lying 
on the sofa in her darkening room, where 
the fading flame leaped fitfully in the 
chimney, and made the dimness look fan- 
tastic and ghastly — ^not cheery and warm? 
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Or had she really been visited by a living 
being, heard the sound of a human voice, 
and fainted as she heard it? 

She arose from the sofa, walked feebly 
across the room, and looked shuddering 
out through the window. It was a grue- 
some evening of a late spring, dun and 
cold; the cypresses looking very black, and 
whistling mournfully in a sad breeze. She 
drew the curtains hurriedly, and nervously 
lighted the lamp which stood upon the 
table, and stirred the fire. The blaze 
leaped up cheerily enough, and Mrs. Mas- 
sie knelt upon the hearth-rug and shivered 
as she held her hands open before the 
grate. The gradual sense of renewed 
warmth was encouraging, and the light 
and heat banished all dreary aspect from 
the room. She began to be less afraid to 
question the memories which were growing 
clearer within her, and so endeavoured at 
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last to recal boldly and distinctly all that 
happened before she lost consciousness. 

Well, she had heard during the evening 
something about Alice's singular disappear- 
ance. Lydia had been telling her of it. 
She had heard something too of the stories 
which had been founded on it ; and which 
seemed to confirm Halliday's disclosure. 
This, combined with all the rest, had ter- 
ribly disturbed her, and she waited impa- 
tiently for Eustace to come in and let her 
know the whole truth of the matter. What 
if Halliday's story should prove true ? 
What if there should be a quarrel? she- 
dreaded and hated quarrels. What if there 
should be strange suspicions, followed by 
stranger disclosures? What if any thing 
should happen to Paul ? In any case Paul 
was about to go away, and perhaps she 
might never see him again. After how 
many years — 0, how many long weary 
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years ! — he had come at last, and they had 
scarcely ever spoken ; and now he was 
going away, perhaps in anger, perhaps not 
to return any more ! And she had no one 
to whom she could open her heart — no one 
in all the world ! Cold, dreary, and repul- 
sive the world again opened before her, full 
of fear and secrecy and mere renunciation. 
She sat shivering with chill of body and of 
heart, thinking over all this — and over how 
much more ! — in the sharp spring evening. 
She looked in the mirror which stood over 
the chimney-piece, and saw a wan and 
wasted face, with anxious eyes looking into 
hers. Her mind went back to days when 
she was young, beautiful, and hopeful; and 
the time seemed hundreds of years ago. 
She saw other scenes than those around 
her ; the glass became to her as a magic 
mirror, in which there were flickering 
images and visions and places which had 
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not been seen by her bodily eyes for years, 
although present so often to her sleeping 
senses. A pang, as of terror, shot across 
her breast when one form and face seemed 
to arise out of all the rest, far more dis- 
tinctly seen than any — a face broAvned and 
dark, with gleaming black eyes. 

There must have been a knock at the 
door while she thus stood and gazed, a 
knock which she had not heard; for now 
that she did distinctly hear a tapping, it 
was rather impatient, as of a person who 
had tapped in vain before. So she hastily 
called " Come in !" and turned away from 
the glass, her mind still haunted by the 
presence of the face and form she had last 
seen there. 

It was with difficulty she kept back a 
scream when the opened door showed her, 
in the fading light, what seemed the very 
face and form of her haunted memory ; 
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yes, the very presence, the browned visage, 
the dark and glittering eyes. 

Only, however, the face and form of 
Paul Massie. 

Then it was that, after a few words had 
been spoken, to a purport of which she was 
scarcely conscious, she began to feel her 
strength give way, and her eyes swim and 
her ears throb with a strange singing 
sound. She must have fallen, but that 
strong arms bore her up and laid her gen- 
tly, even with a sort of tenderness, on the 
sofa; then came upon her total silence and 
darkness, and then again gradual awaken- 
ing, reviving consciousness, and light. But 
she scarcely knew even yet whether the 
whole scene had been a feverish fainting 
dream or a mournful reality. Once before 
she had felt a doubt almost similar; and 
that of which she had doubted proved only 
too real. 
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What had Paul Massie heard in that 
short and strange interview ? He had 
come to bid his aunt good-bye — ^had come 
with feelings doubtless of no little embar- 
rassment and anxiety. He thought, " If 
she be a rational woman, and has any thing 
to say to me, she will say it now; and to 
her at least I can defend myself against the 
odious, foolish charge pressed upon me." 
So he was glad, although, embarrassed, 
when opening the door he saw that Mrs. 
Massie was alone. He entered, doubtful 
how to begin his farewell; but she sprang 
towards him with looks of wild alarm. 

"0, Leon!" she exclaimed, "why did 
you come here? Go away; for Heaven's 
sake go away! You will be kiUed! Go 
away before it is too late." 

Paul Massie drew back bewildered. 
Was he then actually in presence of a ma- 
niac ? His look of blank dismay recalled 
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Mrs. Massie to her senses, as a shower of 
cold water would awaken a dreamer. 

" 0, Paul !" she said, " I beg your 
pardon; I think I must have been dream- 
ing. Pray do not mind me. 0, my dear, 
do not mind me — now that you are going 
away." And she flung her arms round the 
neck of the young man, and kissed him 
many times. 

" Do you wish me not to go ?" he asked 
in hesitating tone. 

" no," she said, " you must go — ^you 
must go for ever. Life could not bear 
this; I could not bear it." She raised her- 
self from his neck, and her eyes fell upon 
his hand, which held hers. 

"But the ring?" she asked in a low 
piercing voice ; " the ring ! have you it ? 
Did you give it away? Where did you 
get it ? Tell me— tell me." 

Then it was that her words became in- 
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coherent, and she fainted. Paul Massie 
.held her in his arms, not daring to call for 
help. As she recovered and looked up at 
him, she again called him by the name not 
his, which she had spoken before; then she 
rallied, and begged of him in a few calm 
words to leave her, and think nothing of 
her dreamings ; and she kissed him ten- 
derly and sent him away. 



CHAPTER II. 

so hab' ich nun die stadt verlassen. 

" So hab' ich nun die Stadt verlassen 
Wo ich gelebet lange Zeit ; 
Ich ziehe riistig meiner Strassen, 
Es gibt mir Niemand das Geleit." 

Thus does the Bursch, in one of Uhland's 
simplest, sweetest ballads (dear old Uhland, 
last of the gentle Minnesinger race), de- 
scribe his lonely exodus from the home of 
youth and of many memories and of one 
love. Paul Massie knew little of Uhland ; 
and the Bursch songs he had heard and 
chorussed in Leipzig and Heidelberg were 
of rougher strain. But he felt some sensa- 
tions akin to those of the ballad as he left 
the place to which he had yearned so long 
to come. He had returned home after a 
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life of wandering, and now lie was an out- 
cast once more. He was conscious of a 
queer, choking, sickening sensation as he 
stood upon the threshold of the hotel on a 
beautiful mild morning, and looked up and 
down the street — ^probably he thought for 
the last time — while he lighted his cigar 
and prepared to depart. 

He had sent his luggage on before; it 
had crossed the ferry, and been consigned 
to a slow heavy goods train, to jolt along 
steadily for many hours over the hundred 
miles or so of road, and to be shunted at 
stations while express and ordinary and 
parliamentary trains went by. Paul was 
about to walk to the ferry, the Boots of 
the hotel insisting on carrying thither for 
hitn the one small portmanteau which was 
to accompany him, and which had already 
accompanied him over three quarters of 
the globe. He was departing very quietly, 
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without beat of drum, without leave-taking, 
or friends at the station, or pledges to 
return soon, or any of the accompaniments 
which commonly strive to temper the bit- 
terness of a parting. He felt chilled and 
miserable. He had been but a short time 
in Seaborough ; it seemed indeed only a 
day or two since he first walked down the 
street on which he now gazed ; he had 
often been longer in places of which he 
now retained scarcely any recollection; he 
had made friends in other places, friends 
whom he valued, and had had to say good- 
bye to them, and had said it cheerily al- 
though sadly. Here in Seaborough he had 
no friends, and yet he was leaving the 
place with bitter pangs, because it seemed 
to him as if in leaving it he left behind the 
one beautiful illusion of his life ; because a 
light which had always shone upon him 
before, and seemed to beckon him onwards. 
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suddenly went out, never to beam again. 
We all know what it is, after a drear}'- and 
melancholy voyage, in which we have been 
sick, cold, harassed, and miserable, to see 
at last the lights of the port whither we are 
bound shining across the water. It seemed 
to Paul as if the lights which he had all 
through life dreamed of seeing had extin- 
guished just as he came within their range, 
and that his voyage must begin over again. 
It seemed to him as if he were shut out of 
the world once for all when he turned to 
leave the town of Seaborough. 

He had always longed to find a home ; 
he had always pictured it as something like 
a heaven. He had often stood admiring 
upon the hearths of other men, and seen 
their happy household fires burn, and won- 
dered whether he should ever have such a 
home. The young man brought up under 
the ordinary conditions of existence yearns 
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for independence. Paul was sick of inde- 
pendence, that is, of the independence of 
the exile and the outcast. Other young 
men feel, even before any woman has 
gained possession of their hearts, vague 
yearnings for another kind of home than 
the calm and monotonous maternal circle, 
the yearning for wife and child. But Paul 
had to begin at the very beginning, and to 
sigh first for the home of father and mo- 
ther and sister, which his childhood had 
never known. It may be that he was not 
in reality fitted to appreciate domestic life ; 
and it may' be too that for this very reason 
he had longed after it with the deeper 
longing. At his age men can usually quit 
the paternal home with great composure; 
most people abandon it readily and even 
eagerly years before his time of life; but 
then they have had it, they have run their 
ordinary course, and at the appointed hour 
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they go their way. Paul had felt somewhat 
towards the home which he expected as 
the childless man longs for a child : he now 
felt towards the home found and lost as a 
childless man may feel towards the one 
child given and taken at the same moment 
— just offered to life in order to be snatched 
by death. 

He had always been perplexed by the 
kind of decree which during the lifetime of 
his uncle had seemed to shut him out from 
the society of his family. Then when the 
news of the elder Massie's death came, it 
seemed a matter of course that he should 
go home ; so he was invited, and he went. 
He had been entertained by some friends 
the night before quitting New Orleans, 
and had talked with extravagant sentiment 
about going home. Had his entertainers 
aU been Englishmen (at all events had they 
been Englishmen in England), they would 
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have been much amused by the effusion of 
their friend ; but they were Frenchmen, 
Germans, Spaniards, and one or two long- 
(ixiled Britons like hhnself, and the senti- 
ment was accepted as favourably as it 
mij^ht have been on the Rhine. He coidd 
not help thinking now — now as he stood 
at the door of the Seaborough hotel — of 
the wild nonsense he had talked that part- 
ing night, and he smiled rather bitterly 
over the recollection. So he had had his 
longing, had been raised to the ver\' height 
of his ambition, had found his home — and 
now ! 

He shrugged his shoulders, took two or 
three strong puffs of his cigar, and walked 
down the street, past the music-seller's 
where he had gone with Lydia; past the 
saddler's; past the Institution where he 
had been induced to deliver a lecture on 
something or other dealing with France 
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and Mexico, for which no creature among 
the audience cared one straw ; past the 
openings in the houses, through which he 
could see the beach below, and the boats 
lying on the strand, and the nets drying on 
the shingle, and the bare-legged children 
paddling in the surf; past the spot where 
he used to go down to the water's edge and 
launch his boat ; past the police - station, 
where already a bill stared at him, offering 
a reward for any information which could 
lead to the discovery of Alice Crossley, 
aged 19, who had disappeared from her 
father's house ; past the cottage of old 
Crossley himself. The morning was only 
awakening as yet, and few faces greeted 
Paul as he passed along ; and, indeed, he 
feared that of late the town had been say- 
ing little good of him, and that there would 
be scant friendliness in any greeting now 

tendered to him as he went his way. 
VOL. u. c 
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"Sie konnten's halten nach Belieben: 
Von Einer aber thut mir's weh !" So says 
Wieland's Bursch before mentioned ; Paul 
Massie felt bitterly something like this. 
Let all others act towards him, think of 
him what they would, but there was one 
now from whom he could not part without 
a pang. 

Yet he was not wholly swallowed up in 
thoughts about himself. The disappear- 
ance of Alice, and his involuntary know- 
ledge of it, remained always a painful pre- 
sence in his mind. He stood for a moment 
at Crossley's door, then went resolutely up 
and knocked. Crossley himself opened the 
door. 

"Crossley," said Paul, "you have not 
found her?" It would have been super- 
fluous to mention the girl's name. 

" No," replied the boatman, rather sadly 
than sullenly; "I haven't; but Tm obliged 
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to you for asking, and I'm obliged to you 
too for the trouble you took in looking for 
her last night. I heerd something too that 
makes me think I did ye wrong when my 
blood was up, an' I'm sorry for it — an' what 
more can a man say? The person that put 
me agen you has gone — run away, like a 
liar. I don't blame you any more, and I 
believe it was none of your doing; but I 
do fancy somehow that if she'd never seen 
your face, she'd be at home with her mo- 
ther now." 

Paul made a hasty gesture, and endea- 
voured to speak. The boatman shook his 
head, and motioned deprecatingly with one 
rough withered hand. 

"No, no," he said, "you need not say 
any thing. I don't blame you. I know it 
was none of your doing, but I do wish I'd 
never seen you." 

Paul pitied the man too much to argue 
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idly with a conviction which seemed to him 
the mere foolishness of grief 

"I don't, blame you for what you 
think," he said, " although I know you are 
wrong. But I didn't come to talk about 
myself, only I want to say that I am going 
to London, and that I will make the strict- 
est search for your daughter. The first 
thing I will do when I get there shall be to 
put those on the search who can seek better 
than you or I could. Rest assured that I 
will never give up until she is found — that 
I promise you. I'll write to you; and 
there is an address which will find me if 
you want to write to me." 

" Thankee," said the boatman. " I used 
to think I could reckon on you for a friend, 
an' I think so now : an' perhaps I never 
would have believed any thing agen you, 
only for some as put mc up to it, and is 
gone now, not to have to stand to their 
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words — some as you don't suspect maybe, 
and as I was an old fool to listen to." 

" Never mind all that," said Paul 
hastily. "All will come right yet, I am 
sure ; and we shall find your daughter. 
One word, Crossley — I am almost afraid to 
say it, but if you would really look on me 
as a friend — and perhaps you may, while 
we are making this search, have particular 
want of a little money." 

" No," interrupted the boatman, " not 
a farden. Don't offer it again; I'm sorr}^ 
you offered it; your brother — your cousin 
I mean — he offered it too, an' I answered 
him sharper than I'm answering you." 

"Not another word, then; let us not 
speak of it any more. You will hear from 
me in a few days. Keep up your spirits; 
be sure all will come right : and good- 
bye." 

Paul held out his hand; the boatman 
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hesitated, looked Massie full and fixedly in 
the eyes, and then smote his brawny palm 
on that which was extended to him. Paul 
grasped the brown and rugged hand with 
a gripe yet stronger than its own ; then 
they parted. 

"Damn m^," said the boatman, looking 
after Paul, " if he be'ant a fine honest fel- 
low ! I'll take my oath I saw tears in his 
eyes." 

A few moments and Paul sat in the 
stem ofthe lumbering ferry-boat. The sun- 
light fell brightly upon the white walls, the 
green verandas, and the glittering windows 
of Seaborough - house. Paul could just 
see the window ofthe room which had been 
his, and the balcony from which he de- 
scended the first night of his arrival. The 
house looked provokingly placid to the dis- 
turbed heart of the young man. All its 
windows were closed. Apparently no 
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sleepless figure kept watch there for him. 
The quiet beauty of the whole scene had 
a painfully unsympathetic aspect. Nature 
never did betray the heart that loved her ! 
No, indeed. While Pygmalion's goddess re- 
mained marble, she greeted him always with 
the same placid brow and smile of chill un- 
changing beauty. Him, under all moods 
and passions and sufiferings, she greeted 
thus, as she would have greeted any body. 
Nature's beauty is not a little like that of 
the marble goddess before her vivification. 
Nature is, after all, the real stony-hearted 
step-mother, who changes no lineament, 
veils no ray of her immortal beauty, even 
though her poor human step-children writhe 
in torture under her. cold everlasting smile. 
To poor Paul Massie's aching heart the 
brightness of the sun and the beauty of the 
shadows on wave and lawn brought little 
relief: indeed he would have gladly wel- 
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corned a driving mist, a tossing sea, a rocky 
coast, a gale, and a wreck. 

He had not much time to think, for the 
bump of the ferry-boat on the shore soon 
scattered meditation. He leaped to the 
little quay, a rudely built structure, which 
received but rare passengers from Seabo- 
rough to the new railway station. Invo- 
luntarily he turned round and looked back 
on the Seaborough shore, the cliffs, the 
straggling town, the house. 

" I have had enough of sentiment," he 
thought in bitterness. "There is an end 
to that illusion. I have wasted half a life 
looking for a home : I have come from the 
other end of the world to find it, and now 
I am going away; any where away from 
the home — any where. I have found 
friends who despise me, who are ashamed 
to own me, and a woman who must not 
love me. I must be a lonely, self-denying 
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outcast, ignorant even of my own identity, 
that I may not disturb the happiness and 
shake the nerves of those who hate me, and 
for whom I was a castaway from my very 
birth ! Exile, loneliness, and secret shame 
are to be my share. One thing at least I 
will do : if there be any secret (and there 
must be) in all this, I wiU find it out. I 
will know the whole truth, even though I 
have to hide it ever after as my own stigma 
and disgrace." 

He flung the end of his burning cigar 
into the water, and waved his hand as if he 
were tossing a half-defiant farewell to the 
whole scene ; then he turned away, and in 
another moment had reached the railway 
station. 

It was thus that Paul Massie left Sea- 
borough - house ; the house where he had 
looked for love and found it not ; where 
love unlooked for had found him. 



CHAPTEK III. 

MADAME DE LTJCA AND HER FRIENDS. 

It was one of Madame de Luca's evenings. 
This lady received her Mends of a general 
character on Tuesdays and Fridays during 
a certain part of the season, and her more 
intimate friends at all times and seasons 
convenient to herself. 

Who were the lady's Mends ? 

A good catechism defines onr neigh- 
bours as mankind of every description. 
Salome's Mends were of the same class ; but 
they were perhaps for the most part those 
whom an Englishman, whether he meets 
them near the Alhambra in Leicester-square 
or that in Granada, in Simpson's or the 
Hotel du Louvre, on the deck of a Chelsea 
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boat or under the awning of a Khine steamer, 
equally and consistently describes as fo- 
reigners. Salome's friends were mostly 
foreigners, or English people who willingly 
take to foreign ways and society. Most of 
her friends had been at one time or other in 
difficulties with the constituted authorities 
of their native lands. Many of them were 
refagees, against whom sentence of banish- 
ment had been pronounced; some over 
whom a sterner edict still hung. Some there 
were, too, who desired to be thought objects 
of suspicion to their government, but for 
whom the said government cared no more 
than did Sir Eichard Mayne himself. All 
were of decided opinions and free of thought. 
Most were young ; and a few were wealthy. 
Some were princes and dukes — occasionally 
even princes and dukes de facto as well as 
de jure, having real dominions marked on 
the map, and living subjects. Many were 
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artists; many were authors; a few were 
singers; some were English authors, jour- 
nalists, and critics ; some were Englishmen 
of wealth, who in a general way patronised 
revolutionary movements abroad, — for of 
late there has sprung up among the rich 
Englishmen of the upper middle class a 
select party who take to patronising revolu- 
tions as they might to patronising art or 
high farming. Some were American citi- 
zens seeing the world ; although these latter 
did not take very kindly to the revolution- 
ists, for by some utterly inscrutable law, it 
usually happens that the American citizen 
abroad delights in nothing but despotism, 
and is rarely known to encourage any re- 
bellion but rebellion against constitutional 
government. Nearly all were men of talent, 
at least almost every one had a distinct, 
well-marked individuality. Sometimes the 
individuality was a crotchet, sometimes 
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it became a craze. But there were very 
few nonentities. Salome despised nonenti- 
ties, who in their turn, being puzzled by 
her, rather disliked her. 

Such were in general Salome's Mends. 
We know who Salome herself was. Not a 
foreigner, but an Englishwoman of energy 
and talent, who had fallen in love with and 
married (yes, the phrase is deliberate, she 
married him) a gallant Venetian gentleman, 
somewhat younger than herself, who loved 
her dearly, continued to love her still after 
she had rather cooled about him, transferred 
to England what property he had — and it 
was not inconsiderable — in order that she 
might be secured, and died like a hero in 
the campaign of 1859 against the Austrians. 
Every one who knew any thing of the mat- 
ter said that Salome behaved like a heroine 
during the whole of the campaign. She was 
at her husband's side soon after he received 
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his death- wound, and her fair plump arms 
lifted the frail young Venetian's slender form 
into a quiet comer, where he died in peace. 
She finally escaped — ^not easily — out of the 
hands of the Austrians, and after living 
awhile in Genoa (until the authorities hinted 
that perhaps the climate did not quite suit 
her), and then removing to Paris, she re- 
turned to England, declaring that she would 
never marry again, and had renounced the 
world. Not many years had passed since 
her return, and she had not married, but she 
had certainly not renounced the world ; for, 
although she never penetrated or cared to 
penetrate into the sacred circles of English 
fashionable life, although the Morning Post 
did not record her receptions, and her name 
did not figure in the list of presentations at 
a drawing-room, yet she played a distin- 
guished part in her own sphere and with 
her own limited means, and she ruled like a 
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queen every season over crowds of distin- 
guished and brilliant (and some beautifal) 
persons, in her rooms on the north side of 
Hyde Park. If she did not go to fashion, 
en revanche fashion, at least in coats and 
trousers, not imcommonly came to her. 

What did Salome look like ? She was 
not very young. Five-and-thirty, perhaps? 
Ill-natured people gave her even more years. 
Common regard for facts would hardly allow 
the abatement of one year of this number. 
There is the less occasion to apologise^ or 
hesitate, seeing that the lady herself never 
had any scruples on the subject, and indeed 
often took a sort of pleasure in puzzling 
people by exaggerating her age. "When a 
woman like me passes forty,'' she would 
say, "she has at least the consolation of 
being able to choose her own company and 
her own ways in life." She looked about 
seven-and-twenty. She had eyes of beau- 
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tifol lustrous gray; she had thick, not long, 
hair of rich light-brown ; she had a sweet 
deep voice, which could be thrilling or 
merely tender, as she pleased to modulate 
it. She had fine arms, well-formed hands, 
the whitest of shoulders, the most shapely 
of busts. She was a woman indeed who, 
although not to be called beautiful, might 
have fascinated most men, and had an espe- 
cial charm for young men. Her attain- 
ments were brilliant : she spoke French and 
Italian with thoroughly un-English fluency, 
and with an accent which went as near to 
perfection as British organs of sound could 
render. Some people said she was superfi- 
cial. Perhaps she was. Some people said 
she was not sincere. Perhaps she was not. 
But she was attractive, brilliant, and gene- 
rous ; she liked amusement, and liked to be 
flattered; she was fond of remarkable peo- 
ple, and could welcome a poor artist, if he 
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had any thing in him, as cordially as if he 
were the heir to a dukedom. As her ac- 
quaintances were more often men than 
women, when any thing evil was said of 
her she did not always hear of it. 

This was one of Madame de Luca's 
fullest receptions. Her rooms were filled 
with men and some women, and every 
now and then the rattling hansom brought 
some addition to the company — generally 
somebody who flung away the end of a 
cigar just as he reached the door. There 
were French, Italians, Spaniards, Ameri- 
cans, English. Men were there who had 
played parts in many a great political 
game, and dared all and staked hea^dly, 
and lost, and were now swallowed up in 
the obscurity of a London life. There 
were some who had flashed out upon the 
world in a streak of momentary light, and 
then, ere a man had time to say, "Be- 
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hold !" the jaws of darkness did devour them 
up. Names were amiounced in that draw- 
ing-room which once used to he shouted 
in vivats from the shores of the Bay of 
Biscay to those of the Adriatic. States- 
men were there now retired from business, 
and writing for journals, or maybe teaching 
languages; soldiers who had gone to the 
very edge of splendid victory and immortal 
renown and just failed, and came back to 
set up military schools inTaris or London. 
Some were there whose light has since gone 
peacefully out for ever, and some whose fire 
has since flashed up again, and signalled 
nations the way to freedom before the asto- 
nished eyes of an admiring world. This 
gray-bearded man was a hero to the last 
generation. He will presently die in a 
lodging in Leicester-square, and there will 
be three lines of an obituary in the Lon- 
don papers, reminding the world that thirty 
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years ago he did this or that, and he will 
be forgotten the day after to-morrow. 
This other had the destinies of a nation 
in his hand ten years ago, bnt he let them 
slip through his fingers, and has gone 
mooning about the world ever since, im- 
ploring of any body, eyery body, to find 
them out, and pick them up, and give them 
back to him again. That small, infantile- 
looking person is one whose impassioned 
and thrilling eloquence used to set in a 
flame the hearts of bloused and bearded 
thousands during that great crisis of the 
other day, which history now records in a 
chapter of a few pages. He has genius 
and heart ; he is nothing now ; he may be 
something yet again, as he was before. He 
who converses with him is the monomaniac 
of the Eevolution, the man of the high, 
thoughtful, brooding intellect, the earnest 
conscience, the one solitary purpose; the 
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theorist doomed to everlasting plot and 
plan and frustration. Behind them is a 
soldier and a patriot; a man all bravery 
and gentleness, on whose neck the axe will 
fall before long, and whose name will be 
execrated or despised as that of a ferocious 
villain or a maniac. There is another whom 
few care about now, but whose praises will 
be sung by every voice, whose portrait will 
be worn on every breast before many years. 
Then there are the men of mere crotchets 
— this one with his mania about Eussia, 
and that one his craze about Austria, and 
this other his chimera about universal re- 
volution — and the few who will afterwards 
apostatise and become respectable men, and 
fill loyal posts at good salaries; and there 
are some too who have not troubled them- 
selves about politics at all, but have merely 
written books, painted pictures, sung or 
composed operatic songs, explored distant 
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rivers and deserts, dashed off endless co- 
lumns of vivacious niglitly criticism, or per- 
haps merely dreamed and smoked through 
life, — thus far intendmg to do something, 
but never quite ascertaining what it was 
to be, or making up their minds to set 
about doing it. There were some English 
members of parliament too, — those who had 
brought on, or were about to bring on, 
motions concerning the Polish, the Hun-r 
garian, the Italian, the Schleswig-Holstein, 
the Patagonian, the Nova-Zemblan, the 
Saharan question. All these were mixed 
up very pleasantly; and the rooms were 
crowded, brilliant, and resounding with 
music and unceasing vivacious talk iu many 
languages. 

Madame de Luca talked to every one, 
and almost always about the subject which 
especially interested him or her. It is not 
likely that she really understood all the 
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diflficult questions of which she sometimes 
talked ; but she certainly seemed as if she 
did. Who could he as wise as Thurlow 
looked? "Who could be as sympathetic as 
Salome de Luca seemed to be ? Every one 
was at ease in her presence, and there all 
were equals. Of course, to say that Ma- 
dame de Luca had no favourites would be 
to say that Madame de Luca was no woman 
— and she was every inch a woman. 

This night, in particular, she appeared 
as if something were wanting to her en- 
joyment; she turned her large deep eyes 
often towards the door, and looked away 
disappointed. At last she turned deter- 
minedly away, and buried herself in con- 
versation with the author of the newest 
sensation drama. 

A new-comer entered the room and 
made his way, exchanging a word with 
almost every body as he passed, up to 
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where the lady of the house was seated. 
He was carelessly dressed. Madame de 
Luea^s only rule with regard to her even^ 
ings was the rigid exclusion of all rule. 
You might come in a shooting-jacket if you 
liked, or in knickerbockers, or in a court 
dress, if you had been to the Speaker's 
dinner ; or in any sort of costume you 
pleased. The new-comer, then, was not 
singular in being carelessly dressed, nor in 
having a dark sallow face, nor in haying 
black eyes and a black moustache. The 
only peculiarity which for us distinguishe? 
him from the roomful of people is, that we 
hq,ve met him before; for it is Paul Massie. 
He stood behind the hostess's chair be- 
fore she was aware of his presence. She 
happened to glance at the mirror opposite, 
around which the wax-lights burned, and 
she saw his face reflected there. She gave 
an exclamation of delight, and stood up. 
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" So you have come at last," she said, 
holding out her hand. /'I really thought 
you would never come. Sit here and tell 
me what you have been doing, and why 
you are so late." 

The author of the sensation drama 
politely gave way, and found companion- 
ship somewhere else. 

Paul Massie had been some months in 
London, and had been leading a life of 
apparent idleness. The means which he 
possessed were such as might enable an 
economical bachelor to mate a decent ap- 
pearance in London life, and Paul was 
determined to be very economic. He soon, 
however, came within the range of Madame 
de Luca's influence. She liked him, and 
told every one so. Most people indeed 
were drawn towards him. They liked his 
frank unaffected manners, his vigorous un- 
trained intelligence, and the unstudied 
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vividness of his conversation. He knew 
something of every plan and every sub- 
ject. If lie had read little, he had seen a 
great deal. At Seaborough Paul Massie 
seemed to pass for a rough Huron, and was 
only tolerated. Here in London, by some 
odd process, he came to be thought a man 
of great natural ability, force of character, 
and promise. Madame de Luca lost no 
opportunity of praising him, and predict- 
ing great things for him. 

" Why don't you have a foreign secre- 
tary who knows something?" she asked 
of a distinguished member of parliament. 
^' Your foreign secretary was never any 
where, and knows nothing. His French, I 
have heard, is dreadful ; * and the Italian 
attaches make fun of his attempts to say 
one or two words of their language. You 
should have Mr. Massie ; he has been every 
Avhere, and knows every thing." 
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There is no maimer of acquirement wMcli 
makes a greater impression than intimate 
knowledge of foreign countries and fluency 
in talking half-a-dozen languages. Paul 
Massie was a most unskilled politician ; 
and yet politicians talked much to him. 
Even the member of parliament we have 
mentioned, although much amused at the 
idea of thus creating a foreign secretary 
by a sort of competitive examination in 
geography and languages, made Paul's ac- 
quaintance, pronounced him a remarkable 
man, and expressed his belief that our 
friend would get on in the House, if he 
could only overcome his semi- Yankee ac- 
cent. To Englishmen every thing Ameri- 
can is Yankee ; or was, at all events, until 
the Secession war corrected the error. Thus 
Paul soon made many acquaintances, and 
even some friends. He had come to Lon- 
don to find out a secret, and to prepare 
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for a final departure from England- The 
secret was certainly not yet discovered; 
and the departure was now scarcely thought 
of. What of the economy of living? Paul's 
means were not large, and his prospects 
were hazy. He ought to have been liv- 
ing very prudently, and accordingly he 
was not. 

But the secret unfound was not unre- 
membered. It pressed upon his heart day 
and night. He liked company all the more 
because it sometimes banished this ghost; 
although when he entered a drawing-room 
he felt like an impostor. Other thoughts 
and scruples, too, kept him down. What 
with anxiety, doubt, and late hours; what 
with vexation and with pleasure, he was 
looking thinner now than when he arrived 
at Seaborough. Often he asked himself 
why he stayed in England ; why he desired 
to penetrate any further the mystery which 
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hung . over him ; why he did not go to 
America, or India, or any where, and take 
lip an active life and lose himself in it. 
But he still kept vaguely on living a life of 
idleness and pleasure in London; and now 
he began rather to like it. The atmosphere 
of Capua was telling fast upon him. 

Did he ever think of Sarah? Many 
times; but at first he strove to banish the 
thought. To what avail thinking of her? 
Doubt, if not shame, seemed to hang about 
him; and the removal of either from his 
life might but overwhelm somebody else. 
In any case, Sarah's fate was fixed. There- 
fore he strove not to think too much of her 
at first; and perhaps took to society the 
more eagerly, that he might forget her. 
The deeper he plunged into society, the 
less right he seemed to have to any me- 
mory of her whom he had seen too early 
and too late. Meanwhile London life ia 
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pleasant, and Paul has still Mends; and 
Madame de Luca is a fascinating woman, 
who makes little scruple of conveying her 
predilections through her eyes. Therefore 
Paul's unhappiness sometimes seemed not 
very unlike delight. He certainly was not 
quite broken-hearted; only at times per- 
plexed in the extreme. 

Salome and her guest talked awhile 
apart. Meanwhile such conversation as 
this went on through the room : 

"Don't believe a word of it," said 
Mr. Wynter, M.P., in his full jovial voice, 
which seemed, as you heard it, exactly to suit 
with his burly person. " I put it to Palmer- 
stoh myself this way : you support Austria 
in Venetia and Turkey in the Herzegovina ; 
what's the result? You're playing into 
the hands of Eussia. What's Couza ? An 
agent of Eussia. I know the man who 
pays him his salary." 
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""What's his name, Wynter ?" asked a 
journalist, who had not the most unlimited 
faith in the revelations of the honourable 
member. 

"Do you think I mean to tell you? 
Do I want to see it in print in a leading 
article to-morrow morning ?" 

"But, my dear sir, you don't compre- 
hend what Austria is," small Dr. Fleiss, 
a waif of the Vienna insurrection, urged 
upon a somewhat sceptical listener, whom 
he endeavoured to hold by his glittering 
eye. " You do not comprehend dese Haps- 
burgs, Dey know every ting dat goes 
on aU over de globe. Spies every place; 
yes, in dis very room. My wort on it." 

" My dear Fleiss, if one were to believe 
all he hears, he might fancy that our friend 
yonder" (glancing towards a distinguished 
Himgarian refugee) " is a spy of the Haps- 
burgs." 
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"How do you know dat lie is not? I 
do not like him. I have no fait in him. 
What was his proclamation at Pest ? Who 
wrote it ? Whence came it ?" 

" You see," said Mr. Grove Grant, M.P., 
a rising man, profound on foreign politics, 
somewhat pragmatic, and rather dull as a 
speaker, " I put it in three ways. First, 
as a question of secession ; next, as a ques- 
tion of local and popular right ; thirdly, as 
a question of haute politique. Now, on all 
these grounds, I contend that Denmark has 
no case. I deny that she has any title 
whatever to Schleswig. In 1524 — " 

" Its artistic value may not be very 
great,'' observed Mr. Heywood Ford, a 
young dramatist ; " but I do say, that just 
as an acting piece it deserved better treat- 
ment. I know all about the matter. I 
know that Fanny Trumper had made up her 
mind from the very first that it shouldn't 
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go. She declared at the first rehearsal that 
she couldn't see herself in the part, and 
Bobster is afraid to quarrel with her, so 
he took it out of the bill. I am satisfied 
it would have had a run, if it only got 
fair play." 

" No, I can put faith in nothing where 
France is now," slowly spoke a grave man, 
with a sweet sad smile. ^^ I love France ; 
but now she is France bewitched — France 
imder a spell. I grant you the abilities of 
the man of December. The Bonapartes 
never want for talent. But I cannot be- 
lieve in those whose vernacular is perjury." 
He spoke in French, with an Italian accent. 

" But he is sincere in his pledge to the 
principle of nationalities," earnestly urged 
a tall dashing soldier of fortune, an Italian-^ 
ised Hungarian, half- political intriguer, 
half- military adventurer. "It is not his 
fault if England suspects him and thwarts 
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him, and whispers in the eax of Austria, 
England is the stop-gap — the obstruction. 
Palmerston rules England, and Lady Pal- 
merston rules Azm." 

"Who's coming in for Seaborough, 
Wynter?" asked a member of parliament 
of his brother senator. 

"Don't know, I'm sure. Somebody 
with more money than brains, I should 
think." 

" Somebody with more brains than 
money, I should think. Men with money 
are getting sick of parliament. What does 
it do for them?" 

" Men with brains ought to be getting 
sick of parliament," struck in a pale, young- 
ish man, with long hair, and an unmis- 
takable aspect of Eadical Dissenter about 
him. " Men with brains and hearts ought 
to be sick of it. It is empty, frivolous, 

good-for-nothing — a mere talking club." 
YOL. n. B 
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^' Staines is tired of parliament since they 
counted him out on the Circassian question," 
laughed jovial Wynter, who never was 
counted out, because his parliamentary elo- 
quence never carried him beyond a question 
to the Foreign Secretary. 

"Here is General Lefevre," Salome 
suddenly said, breaking off the conversation 
which she had just been carrying on with 
Paul under four eyes. " I wish you to 
see him particularly, as he knows Mexico, 
and is deeply interested in it — and I think 
in you as well." 

General Lefovre was a white-haired 
old Frenchman, subdued and rather melan- 
choly of voice, but energetic of gesture. 
He carried perpetually on his mind the 
wrongs of at least two generations of 
Frenchmen ; and it seemed to have been 
his perpetual misfortune to have to lend his 
coui^age and his considerable talents to some 
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government or people at odds with French 
rulers. He became a voluntary exile when 
Charles the Tenth was king ; he returned 
jubilant after the Three Days of July, to 
retire in disgust before a twelvemonth ; he 
hailed Lamartine and Ledru Eollin in 1848, 
and intrigued for Cavaignac soon after, and 
exulted over the return of the Napoleonic 
Empire, and plotting immediately against 
said Empire narrowly escaped Cayenne. 
He had been in Mexico several times, and 
in Poland and in Hungary, and always 
quarrelled with the leaders of a revolution 
when things looked most prosperous, and 
so quitted the field in anger. He was 
a brave, honourable, punctilious French 
gentleman, much given to snuff-taking and 
political eccentricities. 

Salome captured General Lefevre. 

" This is Mr. Massie, general," she said, 
" and I wish you to know him, if indeed 
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you have not already met him, as you 
seemed to believe." 

" Much honoured to be presented to 
you, Mr. Massie," said the general, who 
spoke English admirably. " No, I have 
not had the honour of meeting Mr. Massie 
before. I have met in Mexico Captain 
Paul Massie, but it is twenty years since 
we last met. We were friends very inti- 
mate, and I esteemed him much. Indeed 
we bore arms together. You are, perhaps, 
a relative ?" 

"It must have been my father," said 
Paul. "He too was Paul Massie. Unfor- 
tunately I do not remember him; he died 
almost immediately aftei: I was bom." 

" Ah, then, it is not he. The Captain 
Massie of whom I speak lives as yet ; at least 
he did live some five or six years ago, for 
I had news of him, not direct; and I think 
I should have heard if he had died, unless 
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very lately. Besides, lie was not likeyou — 
not in the least; lie was fair-haired and 
bright-skinned — indeed a true Englishman ; 
while you, Mr. Massie, pardon — you look 
not like a son of Albion." 

" Strange, though, the coincidence of 
name," said Paul. '^ Was it at Vera Cruz 
you met the Captain Massie of whom you 
speak, general?" 

"At Vera Cruz, yes; but also at the 
capital, and at Matamoras and Puebla, and 
many other places. We travelled some 
time together. He told me he was mar- 
ried ; but not of any child." 

Salome suddenly struck in and changed 
the conversation. Not that she felt no in- 
terest in it; on the contrary, she had fol- 
lowed every word of it. Gradually other 
talkers came up, and she drew herself away 
from Lefevre and Paul. These latter con- 
versed long upon subjects connected with 
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the French campaign in Mexico, and the 
fonndation of the new Empire^ 

The rooms were beginning to thin, when 
Salome found an opportunity of exchanging 
a quiet word with General Lefevre. 

" I must exact a pledge from you, gene- 
ral," she said. "No plottings, mind, in 
which my impressionable young friend is 
to be engaged. I know your powers of 
persuasion and your genius for enterprise; 
and my friend is cast in your own mould. 
But I don't want him to throw himself 
away in any enterprises any where. Vive 
Maximilian or a has Maximilian, or any 
thing or any body else you like; but I 
make it a special request that you will 
plan no enterprise with Paul Massie." 

"Madame, rest assured of me. Your 
wish should be a law to me, even were I 
preparing any enterprise. Alas, I am not. 
My days of enterprise are gone. He is a 
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brave and gallant young man, and I ami 
glad to know him. But that is all." 

" I feel much interested, general, in the 
few words you spoke about his namesake — 
about the other Paul Massie. You would, 
perhaps, gratify my curiosity a little — some 
day when you have time ?" 

" Any day, my dear madame — any hour 
you please. Now, if you will — ^it is not 
much to tell." 

" No, not now, thank you very much. 
But you will visit me some day — perhaps 
to-morrow ?" 

" To-morrow, with my whole heart. It 
will give me the extremest pleasure to be 
permitted." 

" To-morrow then, and many thanks. I 
shall be at home, and alone, all the after- 
noon." 

She smiled her sweetest smile upon the 
general, who bowed after a fashion that 
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savoured more of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main tlian of republican manners* 

" May I see you to-morrow ?" said Paul 
Massie a few minutes after, as lie took leave 
of his hostess. He spoke in a soft deep 
tone — ^not meant for many ears. 

"No, not to-morrow," she replied, in 
tones equally attuned. " To-morrow I must 
give to business — to a sort of business ; and 
I cannot waste friendly hours by mixing 
them up with details and dullness. Nay, 
don't look disappointed — the worst of the 
loss is mine. Good-night." 

'^ Come with me, Massie," said Wynter. 
"My cab is at the door. We will call 
at the House, if you don't mind; aad 
then—" 

"House is up, Wynter," observed a 
legislator, who was lighting a cigar as he 
stood on the door-step preparing to depart. 
" It's been up this hour back." 
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" All the better," said Wynter. " Then 
we'll go to the club at once." 

Paul rather listlessly entered Wynter's 
cab, and the pair drove away. Wynter 
talked, and Paul smoked. 

It was late when Massie reached his 
own lodgings, in one of the streets running 
off Piccadilly. He was weary and rather 
out of spirits. He had been drinking wine 
pretty freely all the night : it had flushed 
his cheeks a little, but sent no excitement 
to heart or head. In the house where he 
lodged, people rarely came home early; 
and there was a common understanding 
that he who on entering found but one 
caadle on the hall-table, should consider 
himself as last in, and lock the door ac- 
cordingly. In the house there lived, be- 
sides Paul, two members of parliament for 
country boroughs, one man about town, 
one gorgeously-dressed Jewish gentleman, 
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who was interested in races, and the drama- 
tic critic of a morning paper, who wrote 
original comedies from the French. The 
members of parliament came home gene- 
rally as soon as the House got up, the time 
whereof varied from half-past eight to half- 
past three. The Jewish gentleman's hours 
were unknown to any body. The critic 
generally came in about daybreak. This 
time Paul Massie was last of all. 

He lighted his gas, sat down in an easy- 
chair, and tried to think. 

"What is to be the end of aU this?" 
vaguely ran the current of his thoughts. 
" Am I to waste away here until I become 
a beggar as well as an outcast ? England 
is likely to prove my destruction. I have 
lost all happiness, and now excitement 
gives me no pleasure, scarcely any relief. 
I am rusting away. . I am in debt and diffi- 
culty. I am living fast and hard. I am 
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not one step nearer than ever to the dis- 
coveiy of my secret — my grand secret. 
Curse on the day when a thought of it 
ever crossed my mind ! I might have been 
happy if I had never come here, and never 
filled my thoughts with such folly. Home 
and relatives I This is my home" — and 
he glanced bitterly round the dull room — 
"these are the kindly reminders from my 
relatives !" 

There was a little pile of letters lying 
on the table — " Paul Massie, Esq.," on each 
of them. "Paul Massie, Esq.," he thought, 
" ought to have friends enough, if letters 
received were testimonials of friendship. 
Here is a pretty crop for one day." 

He shuffled the letters through his 
hands like a pack of cards. The purport 
of nearly all of them could be read on their 
envelopes. The wine-merchant, the livery- 
stable-keeper, the hotel-keeper, the tobac- 
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<3omst, the tailor, the bootmaker, the jewel- 
ler, — these and all the rest of the friendly 
little appeals familiar to the youth of Lon- 
don. It must he pwned, however, that 
Paul Massie in debt to a tailor was some- 
thing new. But in debt to a jeweller ! 
Who wore the jewels ? , 

Lying on the table, not mixed with the 
rest, was a pretty pink envelope, addressed 
in a woman's handwriting. The letter it 
had contained was now in Paul's pocket. 
He had received it that morning. It held 
a dainty little scroll from Salome. It was 
only a note asking why he had not come 
last night — would he come to-night, &c. 
&c. As Paul's eyes fell upon the little 
envelope, his face, to use an Americanism, 
"kind of" quivered. "She is not a rela- 
tive," he thought, " and therefore she is 
kind to me. I wonder, if she knew how 
near I am to being utterly hard up, would 
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she cease to trouble herself about me ? No, 
by Heaven" (it may be that he even swore 
a deeper oath), "I don't think she would!" 
In truth, Paul Massie seemed almost 
hopelessly swallowed by Capua. He had 
fallen at once, when he entered London, 
into a kind of life which admirably suited 
people who had plenty of money, or people 
who not having it could live without ex- 
travagance. It suited Wynter, who had 
means almost unlimited, and who could not 
get into what is called good society, and 
therefore was in point of wealth a British 
Triton among the home and foreign min- 
nows with whom he loved to associate. It 
also suited General Lefevre, whose source 
of income lay chiefly in teaching languages, 
and occasionally translating for newspapers, 
and writing articles, and indeed romances, 
for foreign journals published in London, 
which paid about four francs a page for 
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first-class contributions. But it did not 
suit Paul Massie, who could live with the 
poor on next to nothing, but when ming- 
ling with the rich was fain to spend as thejr 
did. He had lived, as we have already- 
heard, in Bohemia, the genuine and only- 
Bohemia of Miirger and the Latin Quarter 
(all gone long since, destroyed by time and 
change, and common sense, and the Empire, 
and Baron Haussman); and he had dined 
for twelve sous and been happy like his 
neighbours. But then he had no money, 
and none of those aroimd him had any ; 
and Miirger once christened a student " The 
Capitalist," because he had been seen to 
change a louis d'or; and through all that 
student's shifts and struggles thenceforward 
he remained, as it were, crowned with the 
splendid title acquired on the one bright 
day. But now in London Paul had some 
money — just enough to make a thoughtless 
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man try to spend three times as much; 
and those with whom he consorted were 
not poor, or if they were, had no pride in 
their poverty. Poverty was not the badge 
of that Bohemian tribe which Massie found 
himself ahnost unconsciously joining in 
London. Coimtry houses, opera -boxes, 
and seats in the House of Commons, were 
the pleasant possessions of some at least 
of that joyous band. Paul Massie, who 
had lived in New York and in San Fran- 
cisco, found that, despite their reputation, 
these were not the places on earth where 
money might most easily be spent. There- 
fore he was sinking into debt and approach- 
ing difficulty. But though a generous, 
thriftless, often thoughtless man, he hated 
debts, duns, and all the meannesses they 
bring ; and his mind began to be filled 
with pain and shame as he saw such ene- 
mies thickening and darkening round him. 
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He resolved that lie would not endure it 
longer, at least not mucli longer. 

" I will give up this kind of life," he 
said; and he smote his hand upon the 
table. ^^I will leave London. I will see 
her^ and tell her so to-morrow. To-mor- 
row? No. I am not to see her to-morrow. 
Well, then, the day after to-morrow." 

"I will do the deed to-day," means 
something; "I will do it to-morrow," may 
perchance come to something ; but what of 
the purpose which has to be postponed until 
the day after to-morrow ? 



CHAPTEE IV. 
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^^ General Lefevre, madame," said Sa- 
lome's maid. 

" Show the general in.'' 

Salome had been sitting alone, writing 
letters. She sat at a stout substantial writ- 
ing-desk of heavy walnut; not like the 
kind of pretty toy on which ladies love to 
scribble tiny perfumed notes. She was 
writing rapidly but equably; making the 
most of her time, but not at all in a hurry : 
punctuating regularly, underlining nothing ; 
writing, indeed, except for the feminine 
character, more in the style of a secretary 

than as a woman usually writes. She sat 

• 
in a handsome groimd-floor room, the one 
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large window of which looked on a garden 
not much exceeding in size the mainsail of 
a yacht, but exquisitely kept, glowing with 
many flowers, and gleaming wj^th the spark- 
ling spray of a tiny fountain. The room 
was elegantly famished, but not with any 
appearance of costliness. It had a few pic- 
tures, most of them the gift of the artists 
themselves ; and it had a marble Yenus, 
nearly life-size, emerging from a shell. Over 
the chimney-piece hung a sword. Its blade 
was stained in many places; its edge was 
dinted. It had stricken at Solferino and 
San Martino. It was the sword of the dead 
husband — of the Venetian youth who had 
loved Salome so well, who had lifted her 
from poverty, endowed her with his heart 
and his fortune, and died in time to become 
idealised in her memory. She had not loved 
him with her whole soul while he lived; 
but his early death transfigured him in her 
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remembrance, and he became as a hero and 
a saint. 

General Lefevre came in, and was cor- 
dially received. We may pass over the in- 
troductory portions of the conversation, and 
come to that which chiefly interested Salome. 

^' I felt very anxious, my dear general," 
she said, " to leam from you a little more 
about the Captain Massie whose name you 
mentioned last night. 1 have a deep inter- 
est in knowing something about him, and, 
if possible, his family. Mr. Paul Massie, 
whom you met last night, is the nephew of 
a lady with whom I once lived on terms of 
intimacy ; and I believe — I am confident I 
heard that her husband had a missing re- 
lative — a cousin, or something — ^who was 
supposed to have gone to Mexico or South 
America. My impression was rather that 
South America was the place, but I may 
have been mistaken. I should be so de- 
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lighted if I could become the means of dis- 
covering his whereabouts." 

" My dear madame, all I know is totally 
at your service. It was twenty years ago I 
knew Captain Paul Massie. He followed 
for a time the fortunes of Santa Anna — so 
did I. He was drawn perhaps to that 
daring personage, as I was, by certain elec- 
tive affinities — ^is not that the phrase? — of 
character. We stood- by Santa Anna until — 
in 1846, was it not ? — the flag of the stars 
and stripes floated in the capital where 
now, I shame to say as a Frenchman, the 
tricolour of France is flying. When things 
were coming to that, it was sauve qui pent. 
I got back to Europe — ^my friend said he 
would lose himself in the American back- 
woods. I do not know if he then did ; but 
I know he got safe away. Never have I 
seen him since." 

" But his character, his habits, his family, 
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liis early life ?' Salome was a little impa- 
tient of the purely Hstorical part of the 
narrative, although it was a vigorous con- 
densation, as coming from General Lefevre. 

"His character? He was brave, and, 
to me, friendly and loyal.'' 

"Yes, no doubt; but — " 

" I believe he had had a stormy youth. 
We interchanged no particular confidences, 
but so much I could learn. We talked not 
much of our past. Soldiers of fortune and 
exiles, madame, love not always to revive 
the past. But I did assuredly understand 
that he had had a stormy youth, and that 
he was somewhat of an outcast — ^not poli- 
tical — ^no, no ; your happy England has not 
political exiles — ^but social.'* 

" Did he ever speak of his family ?" 

" Lightly — scornfully — ^with cynicism, I 
think. No doubt he had his faults of youth, 
and his parents, his family, were stxict, and 
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could not make allowance. It is the com- 
mon story, madame. I preferred no inqui- 
ries. Allusions he sometimes made, but 
particulars he gave not many ; or, if he did, 
I do not remember." 

"But you said he told you he was mar- 
ried?" 

" Yes ; that I can recal quite with cer- 
tainty. But I think he had left his wife, 
or she had left him. He spoke of her with 
bitterness. Indeed, he spoke of the sex 
with much of scorn and anger. Pardon; I 
may have wronged a lady ^hom I had 
never the honour to see. But I assumed 
that his marriage had been unfortunate, and 
perhaps his wife had been — had been — that 
is, not wise." The old Frenchman gave a 
Prederick-Lemaitre sort of shrug to his 
shoulders. 

'^ You never heard him talk of a child— 
of a son ?" 
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"Assuredly never." 

"Yet people who have children from 
whom they are separated generally do talk 
of them." 

"Truly yes. I doubt not I talked to 
my friend Massie often then of my brave 
son who is since dead. He never spoke to 
me of any child." 

" You heard from him not long since^ 
general, I think you said ?" 

"Of him, rather than from him. At 
least the person who came to me professed 
to come spontaneously, and not from him." 

" With a request on his behalf?" 

" Madame, you divine with your usual 
rapidity. Yes, a request, which I grieve to 
say I was not able to concede." 

" In short, it was a request for money ?" 

" It was indeed an application for some 
small loan, for a passage to Europe. Par- 
bleuy it was what your people call, coming 
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to the house of the goat to seek for wool ; 
I was looking out anxiously for the means 
of a passage to Europe myself." 

"Was it in Mexico, then, that you re- 
ceived this application ?" 

" No, in New Orleans." 

" And he was then there ?" 

" Doubtless he was there, although the 
personage who came to me did not say 
so." 

"The gentleman who came to you was 
a Mend of his ?" 

" The — yes, the personage who came to 
me professed to be of his intimate friends." 

Salome imderstood at a glance the mean- 
ing of the general's slight embarrassment 
when he referred to this mysterious messen- 
ger. She said quietly, 

" In fact, general, the messenger was a 
woman ?" 

The general smiled. " The same quick- 
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ness as ever," he said. " Yes, the emissary 
was of the fair sex.'' 

"Another request now. Can you find 
out for me with certainty — ^with complete, 
undoubted certainty — whether this man is 
living now, and where ? Or, if he is dead, 
where he died — and when, and how? Some- 
thing, in short, distinct and definite about 
him?" 

"I think so. Yes, surely, I may ven- 
ture to promise that. Unless he had some 
motive for withdrawing himself from the 
face of civilisation, I can discover something 
of his fate." 

"Within what time?" 

" Within, say, six months from this, you 
shall know all that I can learn." 

" Six months ! — a long time." 

"Pardon, the ocean rolls between; and 
both Mexico and the States are now alike 
perturbed." 
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^^It k true, gei;eral; but you kuow 
what is woman's impatience. Six months 
then} we can wait. Yet another ques- 
tion, Do you know the handwriting of 
this Captain Massie ?" 

'^ I did know it ; but many years have 
passed since I saw any thing written by 
his hand; nearly twenty years. If his 
character of writing had not much changed, 
I could assuredly recognise it; but much 
depends-^" 

"Do you think that was written by 
him?" 

Salome had been searching in her desk 
while the careful Frenchman was endea- 
Youring to define his capacity as an, expert 
in handwriting. She found there a paper 
carefully made up in a package tied and 
sealed., Th^ paper which she took out was 
soiled and creased. She folded it so as to 
present to the general only a few of its 
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lines, and she looked on with eyes of keen 
anxiety. 

He adjusted carefully his double eye- 
glass, and inspected the document with pre- 
cision. 

'' I feel convinced that that is his hand- 
writing. Its general character— its soul, 
you comprehend — is exactly that which I 
^•emember in the letters of my friend. 
Something of change there undoubtedly is ; 
but the tone, the character is his." 

Salome drew a quick breath. Her eyes 
lighted with triumph. 

" I thank you very much, general. 
Your information will, I trust, prove most 
valuable, and I am greatly indebted to you 
for it." (The general made vivacious ges- 
tures of earnest deprecation.) " I n^ed not 
ask you to regard this conversation of ou^rs 
and its subject as entirely a secret ?" 

" Madame, you may rely with absolute 
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confidence that the interest you have been 
gracious enough to show in the history of 
my former friend shaU never be made the 
theme of one sole remark." 

"Thank you again. It is not indeed 
for any purpose of my own that I wish 
the matter to be kept a secret. But for 
the sake of his family I could wish to dis- 
cover something of one long lost; and I 
would not excite hopes which may only 
prove illusions. And now tell me your 
latest political news. How are the chances 
of empire in Mexico ?" 

After the general had left, there came 
what might have been for Salome an in- 
terval of quiet and repose. She always 
kept an hour clear — ^from two to three — 
for the business of the toilette, she said. 
But she did not often trouble her waiting- 
maid during that interval; she generally 
read or wrote. She was absolutely never 
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under the care of Madame Eachel. Her 
waiting-woman acknowledged that her mis- 
tress had literally no secrets of make-up. 

"She bears her years well," said this 
young person to the cook on one occasion. 
" She don't need to make-up at all. I do 
declare — only it would be very improper, 
of course — she might dress before a whole 
room full of company, and they couldn't 
find out a pin's-worth false about her. 
Look at her hair. Isn't it wonderftd ? I 
do assure you she never curls it. I've 
known her to dress for a ball in ten mi- 
nutes, and reading letters half the time." 

Therefore Madame de Luca did not set 
about dressing herself after her visitors had 
gone. She rang her bell, and her waiting- 
woman came. 

"Did the man who has been looking 
for the place come ?" 

"Yes, ma'am, he's below now." 
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" Send him up." 

Presently there was introduced into the 
room, of which Madame de Luca was not 
the least attractive ornament, a shabbily- 
dressed, hulking, shambling, not ill-looking 
young man. He had been in that room 
before, and if awkward now, was not so 
because of any embarrassment caused by 
the richness of any of the objects around 
him. He looked carelessly at the elegant 
furniture, the beautiful curtains, the flower- 
vases, the marble Yenus in her shell, ^nd 
turned his hat round and round. Then he 
made an awkward sort of shambling bow, 
and looked not in the least abashed at 
the lady. There was something unpleasant 
about his look. Indeed his glance was 
never very fascinating, but there was some- 
thing peculiarly disagreeable about it as 
he looked at Madame de Luca. She was 
perfectly composed, and did not appear to 
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care in the least about his looks or de- 
meanour. 

" This is the man, ma'am/' said the 
maid. 

"O5 this is the man; very well. — ^You 
say you can keep a garden ?" 

Surely this was only spoken for the 
benefit of the retiring woman. Any body 
less like a lady's gardener could not easily 
have been seen. The maid was gone. 

^'I must say," said Madame de Luca, 
^' that if you call yourself a gardener, you 
ought to try to look more like one. To 
me you seem more like a ticket-of-leave 
man." 

^'It wasn't I," grumbled the man, "who 
said I was a gardener. It was you — ^your — " 
he stammered, uncertain whether he ought 
not to say " your ladyship," and at the same 
time, perhaps, reluctant to yield too much 
to politeness. 
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"0, it was I who converted you into 
a gardener, was it ? A great mistake on my 
part. I hadn't looked at you very clearly. 
Well, now that I look at you again, I' am 
afraid you will never do for the gardener's 
place. Besides, I have heard that the lady 
has engaged some one else. No, I can do 
nothing for you. I think you had better 
go back to the coimtry." 

Her uncouth visitor gasped at this, and 
looked as if perfectly bewildered. 

"Don't you understand me?" she said. 
" You had really better go back ; London 
is not the place for you." 

"Well," he growled, "if this doesn't 
beat all ! What's the humour of this ? I 
don't want to be a gardener, and I never 
did. I don't want to go back to the coun- 
try — and — and — " 

" And in fact you can't go back," she 
quietly remarked. 
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"Maybe I can't/' lie said, "and maybe 
there's others that can't go back any more 
than I. Anyhow, I won't go back." 

"Well," replied the lady with the ut- 
most composure, " I do not, of course, pre- 
tend to regulate your movements ; you are 
quite as free of London as I am. I only 
advise you. London does not seem to me 
the place for you. But you can go or stay, 
as you like ; only I do not think it would 
be well for you to waste your time by 
coming here any more. You are not fit 
for the duties you offered to discharge. 
Good morning." 

She put her hand upon the bell-handle. 

The man looked, and even mxirmured, 
as if a terrible oath would greatly relieve 
him. But the immovable composure of the 
lady was too much for him. 

"Am I to go this way?" he grufliy 
asked. 

VOL. II. <3t 
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" This way, or any way you please. I 
do not require to detain you any longer." 

^'And wliat's this for? What's the 
meaning of all this? What am I to be 
turned away for ? Am I to starve ? Haven't 
I done all I said I would ?" 

" You have done nothing for me that 
I know of, except to hang about my steps 
and look like a burglar." 

He interjected a sort of grunt — it might 
be anger, it might be mere deprecation. 

" You said you could tell me a grand 
secret about a gentleman in whom I have 
some interest — a secret which it would 
serve him to know — and you can tell me 
nothing at alL" 

^^ JS'othing !" he grumbled. '^Do you 
call that nothing, ma'am ? Haven't I told 
you about the letter? Haven't I told you 
how I came by it? Haven't I told you 
what I suspected? Haven't I told you that 
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I coiild find the whole thing out for you, 
or for him, if he liked ?" 

^^Yes/' said Madame de Luca; ^^bnt 
you never told me who gave you all this 
information. You told me you found it 
all out yourself. Now I happen to know 
that you did not. / know who toid you 
the whole story; and that you know no^ 
more about the matter yourself than I do- 
Therefore if you can find out nothing better 
than this, your story is no use to me, or ta 
any body else. I think the whole tale is 
some trumped-up invention. Where is the 
girl who made up all this tale ? Where is 
Alice Crossley ?" 

" I don't know," he said in sullen tone. 

" So I thought." 

'' I've tried to find her out on my own 
account, and can't." 

'' Is there such a person at all ? or have 
you only invented her ?" 
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"Ask him if there isn't; ask him if 
he didn't know her? Perhaps he can tell 
you where she is now.'' 

" If he could, we should hardly want 
your services. That will do; you can go 
liow. Come back to me this day week. 
*Stay — ^let me see ; this is "Wednesday. No ; 
dome back here next Tuesday, if you have 
any thing to tell me; and if not, don't 
trouble yourself to come back any more» 
Here, you may take that in the mean time, 
and keep yourself sober if you can." 

She took out a tiny purse, and put 
^me money on the table. He took it up, 
clawing it into a shaking hand, and look- 
ing any thing but gratefal. 

Then Madame dc Luca moved as if to 
xing the bell. Apparently recollecting some- 
thing suddenly, she checked herself, and 
said, " 0, stay ; I had almost forgotten. 
You say you have a ring that was given 
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you by the person who gave you the letter. 
Where is the ring ?" 

"The ring, ma'am? Yes; I have the 
ring, or I had it a while ago ; but — " 

" But you have not got it now ? I quite 
expected as much. You talked of having 
a letter. I ask you for it, and it appears 
you have not got it. You tell me of a 
ring; I ask you where that is, and I 
receive the same answer — you have not 
got it.'' 

She shrugged her shoulders, and again 
turned towards the bell. 

" But listen, ma'am. I always told 
you Ally Crossley had the letter. I gave 
it to her, like a fool as I was, and now 
I can't find her. I've sought for her high 
and low — " 

" Yes, yes ; you said all that before." 

" But I have the ring. I'm — I'm 
blessed if I haven't — " 
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'^ Why, you said just now you had not." 

^^Well, ma''am; but let me explain. I 
can get it. I can put my hand upon it. 
I only lent it. I got money on it. You 
see J was knocking about London without 
a friend or a home, and I must starve if I 
didn't get money somehow, so I pawned 
the ring. Look here, ma'am." 

He had been fumbling in his pocket, 
and he now drew out a dirty scrap of paper, 
which he unfolded, and which showed some 
lines of print, with names, dates, and other 
words written in. 

" What is that filthy scrap of paper ?" 
asked the lady, eyeing it with very un- 
favourable glance. 

He scowled. "It's a pawn-ticket, ma'am 
— a ticket for the ring. If you take that 
to the place an' pay the money marked down 
there, they'll hand you the ring." 

"0, if I go to the place and pay the 
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money, tliey'll hand me the ring, will they ? 
It must he a nice place, I should think ? 
i)o the police know any thing about it ?" 

Madame s^ amuse. Salome was rather 
enjoying the embarrassment and suppressed 
anger of her visitor. 

"And that's a pawn-ticket, you tell 
me ? What a dirty-looking thing !" 

There was a time when Salome, then 
a little girl prematurely sharpened by the 
world, knew something of pawn-tickets. 
Nor would she have shrunk from owning 
the fact now, but it suited her to treat 
her present visitor with ostentatious con- 
tempt. She was keen-eyed enough to see 
that his was one of those natures which can 
only be kept in check by those who show 
that they despise them. Doubtless, too, 
she rather enjoyed the little excitement of 
the encounter. 

" Well," she said, after a momenta's 
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pause, " this trinket can be of no earthly 
use to you. You don't, I suppose, intend 
to wear it ? You know best yourself how 
you came by it; and perhaps you don't 
want to explain that little matter to the 
police. You are in need of money. If you 
sell me this thing, I will give you some 
money — ^not much, mind — ^for it. If not, 
you can go." 

He was only too glad of the offer. 

"One word,-' he said, "is as good as 
twenty; take it for a fiver. That won't 
break you ; and I won't take no less." 

She opened her purse, and took out a 
bank-note. 

"Xo, no,-' he said, "not paper; gold's 
the thing for me." 

She went to her desk and took out five 
soveieigns, which she laid on the table. 
He clutched them. She allowed the dirty 
pawn-ticket to remain where he had laid it. 
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"Now," he growled, "that's done for. 
The ring's gone. Once I meant not to sell 
it, but to give it — ^to her." 

Salome looked up at him with, for the 
first time, a sort of pitying interest. 

" To the girl Alice ?" she asked. 

" Yes, ma'am ; I was fond of her, and 
she made a fool of me, and laughed at me, 
and cast me off; and now I'm growing to 
be a devil. But it don't matter; and you 
don't care about such nonsense." 

"Half the world," said she, "plays at 
cross-purposes in the same way. Why 
should you expect to escape? But I am 
sorry for you, in good truth. Forget her, 
if you can." 

"I can't," he said; "but if I only find 
her, I'll take care that if I don't have her 
nobody else shall. Thankee, ma'am ; I am 
obliged to you for being civil." 

There was a singularly sinister expres- 
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sion about Ms face as lie spoke of Alice. 
Salome showed no more inclination to amuse 
herself with him. She rose from her seat 
to niark decisively that the interview was 
over. She rang the bell, and her dis- 
agreeable visitor was shown out. The 
lady immediately opened all the windows, 
and scattered the contents of a scent-bottle 
over the room. 

The visitor shambled down the steps 
and out into the street. He shambled in an 
edgewise sort of fashion along Connaught- 
place, and past the Marble Arch and the 
Edgeware-road, and down Oxford -street. 
He was, as has been abeady mentioned, a 
young man — some eight-and-twenty perhaps 
—tall, strongly built, not ill-looking, but 
very unpleasant of aspect, with light eye- 
brows, and sandy hair cut short behind and 
leaving the broad thick back of his neck 
disagreeably displayed. He had rounded 
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shoulders, long swinging arms, and the 
often - mentioned shambling gait. There 
was an expression which might he either 
habitual suUenness or habitual sottishness 
about his face. He was not a sailor, he 
was not a stable-man, he was not a regular 
London ticket-of-leave man, he was not a 
costermonger. He seemed a blending of 
some of the external jpeculiarities of each 
and all. He rolled in his gait a little, like 
a sailor; the back of his head suggested 
ticket-of-leave ; his arms and shoulders re- 
minded of the stable ; his ankle-jacks were 
peculiarly costermoiigerish. Taken alto- 
gether, he was the sort of man who is 
generally found lounging about the door of 
a gin-palace, a betting-house, or a police- 
office. Perhaps it is hardly necessary to 
say that his name was James Halliday, 
and that he came from Seaborbugh. He 
shambled down Oxford-street, glancing 
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into the open bars of many pnblic-housea 
as he passed. Whenever he met a police- 
man, the guardian of society invariably 
turned right round, and looked keenly after 
our Seaborough friend. In more than one 
instance the policeman followed him some 
little distance down the street* But while 
Halliday was shouldering his way among 
a little crowd of ladies, or peeping over 
somebody's shoulder into a shop -window, 
the policeman never troubled himself to 
watch his movements. "Whatever unflat- 
tering suspicions official misconstruction 
might attach to this young man from the 
country, he was evidently deemed incapable 
of picking a pocket. Those brawny, knuckly 
hands were obviously guiltless of any fum- 
bling among the silken skirts of the fair 
sex. 

Halliday had in his hand when he left 
Madame de Luca's several pieces of gold. 
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He sniffed at them ratliei: contemptuously. 
Then, with the memory of his sea-side ways 
on him, he untied the knot of his necker- 
thief and made them carefally up in it, 
except for one small gold coin, which he 
carried sometimes in his hand and some- 
times in his mouth, until he reached a 
public-house. There he changed it ; had a 
pretty long draught of Scotch whisky, yery 
mildly diluted with water, and went on* 
Midway down Oxford-street, he stepped 
aside and had another draught. Then he 
began to talk and grumble to himself. 

^' What the devil good's these few shiners 
to me ?'' was the burden of his complaint. 
" That — - — woman was only making a fool 
of me. I ought to have got more out of 
her. If I could only find that girl, I'd 
make her pay for all this — I'd make her 
pay. If she's above ground, I'll get hold 
of her some time ; and then if she doesn't 
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come with me and share with me, and help 
me to get paid for all this, and keep me 
comfortable— I'll be hanged for her, that's 
aU." 

He did not deliver himself of all these 
seaitiments, as they have been here put 
forth, in the fashion of a confidential speech 
addressed to himself. He jerked them out 
in broken incoherent fragments of sentences, 
— sometimes between the teeth, which held 
now a shilling, and now a black short pipe ; 
he sometimes turned them over with the 
quid which he chewed, or spat them out on 
the pavement with the tobacco-juice. He 
grumbled them out into the whisky-noggin 
which he raised to his moist shining lips 
at many a public-house counter; he mum- 
bled them as he rolled up the tobacco in 
the hollow of his hand to make a fresh 
pipeful; he edged them out sideways as 
he lighted his pipe; he delivered them 
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word by word as lie counted over, six- 
pence by sixpence and p^nny by penny, the 
change he received. As he looked over 
people's shoulders into picture-shops, they 
heard him disagreeably muttering some- 
thing, and presently got away from his im- 
mediate vicinity. He did not exchange 
any civilities with the landlords of the 
many public-houses he visited, nor chaff, 
with the fat landladies, nor call any of the 
barmaids ^' Polly," and attempt to chuck 
them under the chin. He stopped every 
where, and on any pretext. He looked on 
at a Punch performance for a few minutes, 
and seemed highly to relish Punch's treat- 
ment of his wife, and to enjoy the subse- 
quent hanging process. He looked into a 
phrenologist's window, and stared with deep 
interest, and with a sort of sympathising 
approbation, at the plaster heads of various 
worthies, such as Greenacre, Eush, and 
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Manning. Seeing a group of persons at 
another shop-front, he elbowed his way in ; 
but observing that the attraction was only 
a Parian Greek Slave, or Venus, or some- 
thing of the kind, he turned away with a 
oont^mptuous shrug, and grumbled words 
about it being " only a woman." In this 
slow and desultory way he got somehow 
down the whole length of Oxford -street. 
Arrived at Holbom, he shambled up a 
street to the right, and then took a turn 
to the left. He reached a public-house, 
whose very panes of glass seemed some- 
how to suggest incipient burglary and sys- 
tematic dog-fighting. Evidently he was 
known here. He entered with a sort of 
grumbling demi- salutation to the woman 
behind the counter, and one or two nods 
and growls to some of a little group who 
were drinking in the bar. Then he made 
his way into a kind of tap-room, flung 
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liimself on a seat, stretched out his head 
and arms over a little table that stood 
close beside, grunted again, and presently 
fell fast asleep. 



VOL. II. 11 



CHAPTEE V. 

THE HEART OF HIS MYSTERY. 

There is a story told, somewhere or other, 
of a man who was persecuted by the aiFec- 
tion of a goose, which persisted in following 
him wherever he went, making him ridicu- 
lous in the eyes of his friends, and occa- 
sionally even tripping him up on the public 
way by its misplaced and awkward demon- 
strations of regard. The story went on to 
say that the persecuted man, driven to fury, 
attempted at last to kill his inconvenient 
admirer, probably with the view of eating 
him likewise ; but the effort failed ; the 
goose survived, and by renewed and in- 
creased exhibitions of love so completely 
conquered the regard of its idol, that the 
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man at last consented to be followed and 
adored by the tender-hearted bird to the 
close of its days. Something of the same 
kind is told of one who had a seal for his 
worshipper ; and, indeed, La Fontaine has a 
nouvelle which may be said to rest on quite 
a similar foundation, except that the patient 
and long misprized worshipper is a woman, 
and not a goose or a phoca. In these stories, 
however, and the many others which doubt- 
less point the same moral, the ungracious 
hero is always fully aware of the homage he 
excites, it is ostentatiously and painfully 
pressed upon his attention, he cannot pos- 
sibly evade it, and he must make up his 
mind either to repulse it as roughly as St. 
Kevin flings ofif the yoij^ng woman in the 
Irish legend, or accept it graciously and 
make the best of it. Perhaps it was for- 
tunate for Paul Massle that if he was fol- 
lowed during one passage of his life by an 
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admiration equally full and futile, he at least 
did not know any thing about its source, 
even when it most impeded and embarrassed 
him. Certainly he was not wholly without 
hints that some good-natured personage was 
kindly watching over his fortunes, and tak- 
ing an interest in him. Sometimes, on re- 
turning to his lodgings at night, he found 
little anonymous letters awaiting him ; now 
conveying a warning of some rather unde- 
fined danger, now urging him not to neglect 
the recovery of " his rights," and more than 
once asking him pertinently if he really 
knew who he was. At first these missives 
did actually interest our hero. He was 
puzzled by them almost as much as Anti- 
pholus of Syracuse when he found citizens 
of Ephesus, whom he had never seen before, 
lavishing chains of gold and other such gifts 
upon him. Perhaps for a short time he 
even fancied that the hints and warnings 
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canio from his new Mend Salome ; for they 
were obviously in a woman's hand, and of 
woman's concoction, as indeed three-fourths 
of the anonymous letters forwarded thi'ough 
the British Post-office generally are. No 
man who has the slightest claim whatever 
to be considered a public character, no man 
who overwrote a book, or delivered a speech, 
or figured in some remarkable case in a court 
of law, or edited a newspaper, but has re- 
ceived sheaves of such documents. No such 
person of course is surprised, at least after 
the first letter or two; he accepts the fact 
that there really are persons upon earth who 
have so active an interest in other people's 
affairs as to sit-down, unsolicited, and even 
unrecognised, and address to them long let- 
ters of commendation, or appeal, or remon- 
strance, or denunciation, to which, in the 
nature of things, no answer is expected. 
But Paul Massie was not before the public 
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in any way, and was only known at all to 
a very few people, comparatively speaking, 
in England. It is not wonderful, therefore, 
if he was a little surprised at first that any 
body should take the trouble to write letters 
to him which bore no signature, and were 
not to be answered; and perhaps it was 
natural enough that, seeing they undoubt- 
edly came from a woman, he should at first 
associate them with the only woman in 
London who appeared to take any interest 
in him. But he very soon gave^ up the 
idea. There could be no earthly motive 
for Salome's taking such a roundabout and 
mysterious way of communicating with one 
whom she was in the habit of meeting face 
to face several times a week ; and when once 
or twice he ventured upon a slight hint or 
leading question tending towards the author- 
ship of the letters, he was met by such an 
expression of obviously genuine unconscious- 
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ness that lie abandoned the notion altoge- 
ther, and felt a little ashamed of having 
even half entertained it. 

Paul was not much of a scholar or a 
literary man ; nor had he been in the habit 
of reading the London Journal. The style, 
therefore, of the letters did not convey to 
him any suggestion as to the education and 
class of the writer. Perhaps he thought 
them at first rather fine than otherwise. 

Por example, one letter would run 
thus: 

'^Time is passing away, and you still 
take no heed of the advice of one who can 
serve you, and is resolved that you shall not 
be wronged. You have rights, and you do 
not claim them ; you have friends, and you 
do not know them ; you have enemies, and 
you do not avoid them. Pind out who you 
are ; you have but to ask, and the truth will 
all appear. I am near, you when you least 
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suppose it. We have met, and you knew 
me not." 

Or again : 

'^ Last night we met. You saw me, but 
knew not. I would have warned you of 
danger, but could not. Do not seek to 
know me. When the hour comes, I will 
appear." 

And much more of the same sort, which 
at last Paul grew to regard with slender ia- 
terest, seeing that nothing came of it. The 
one consideration, however, connected with 
this nonsense, which did really give him 
any concern was, that it was quite evident 
somebody was, or believed herself to be, in 
possession of some knowledge about him 
and his family which could not be made 
known without disturbance or scandal of 
some kiad. 

Now it has already been shown that 
Paul was long convinced of the existence 
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of some uncomfortable secret comiected 
with his own relationship to the Seabo- 
rough family. But he shrank instinctively 
from investigating it. His strong manly 
common sense, untinctured by unhealthy 
elements of any kind, rejected at once the 
notion which his anonymous correspondent 
was evidently trying to force upon him, that 
some sort of wrong was being done him with 
regard to the property of his family. The 
idea of a fraud of any kind being carried on 
by such people as the Massies, in regard to 
an inheritance the whole adjustment of 
which could be ascertained by half an hour's 
visit to Doctors' Commons, seemed too ab- 
surd to be entertained by him. Indeed, 
the conventionally romantic and worn-out 
nature of any such mystery and conspiracy 
would of itself have made Paul reject it as 
utterly unsuited to real and practical life. 
But he did not doubt that there was some 
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painful story or other mixed up with the 
family history in relation to his father and 
his own early years. Many slight indica- 
tions and circumstances had of late led him 
to believe that his father, whom he had since 
boyhood supposed to be dead, must have 
been living up to a very recent period at 
least. That fact alone prepared him to accept 
the conclusion, that there was something 
strange and painful to be learned which he 
should probably one day have to hear, and 
of which, meantime, he shrank sensitively 
from anticipating or hastening the disclo- 
sure. It may be imagined, therefore, how 
little he relished the consciousness that 
somebody, at whose identity he did not 
guess, and over whose movements he could 
have no possible control, was claiming a 
knowledge of the family history which he 
did not possess, and arrogating a right to 
the direction of his affairs. It was a vexa- 
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tion all the more because lie could not well 
confide it to any one. 

Sometimes these letters were dropped 
into the box at his door. He found them 
as he came in at night ; or just as he was 
about to go out in the evening, the servant 
brought him one which had that instant 
been put in. So he had the comfort of know- 
ing that if he had but been going out, or even 
looking out of the window, at the right 
moment, he might at least have seen the 
bearer of these confidential appeals and re- 
monstrances. But he never hit upon the 
appropriate moment. And much to his re- 
lief, after a time the letters became fewer 
and fewer. 

Once, in talking with Madame de Luca, 
the conversation tamed in some way upon 
anonymous letters. 

'' Do you ever receive such things ?" he 
asked. 
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'' yes; very often. Generally abusive; 
sometimes grateful and affectionate. I sup- 
pose every body does, more or less. I can- 
not imagine who the people are who write 
them ; but there evidently are persons who 
have feelings which cannot be relieved un- 
less they write an anonymous letter to some- 
body, aimouncing that they adore or detest 
him or her. One of my friends, who is a 
successful author, tells me he commonly 
receives whole packages of closely-written 
manuscript, containing elaborate criticisms 
of his works." 

" But anonymous letters about people's 
private affairs must be still more unplea- 
sant." 

" Have you been receiving any ?" 

The promptness and directness of the 
question made Paul smile. 

'' Yes, I have been a good deal favoured 
of late by the attentions of a correspondent 
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who insists upon knowing more about me 
than I do about myself. But it does not 
matter; it's all nonsense and rubbish, and 
I daresay she will soon get tired." 

'^ She ? It is a woman, then. But, in- 
deed, I need hardly have asked such a 
question. Men do not usually take such 
an interest in each other as to write letters 
which can be avoided." 

" Yes. I think, indeed I have no doubt^ 
my correspondent is a woman." 

So the matter dropped, Paul not caring 
to carry it any farther, and, indeed, having 
almost unconsciously put the opening ques- 
tion which led it thus far. Salome showed 
no further curiosity, but felt a little, never- 
theless. 

The day when James Halliday visited 
her was not long after this short conversa- 
tion. When her visitor had departed, and 
while he was yet shuffling and shambling 
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his way down Oxford-street, Salome went 
out of the room into a little corridor, and 
stopping at the foot of a staircase, called 
" Alice." 

She called twice, not very loudly per- 
haps, and got no answer. Then she went 
up the stairs, opened a door on the next 
flight, and looked into a pretty little room. 
A girl was there, seated at a table, bent 
over it and writing. She started when 
Salome entered, and seemed as if about to 
huddle away what she had been doing. Sa- 
lome's keen gray eyes beamed biightly, and 
an irrepressible smile — ^half pitying, wholly 
good-humoured — ^rippled over her face. 

^^I don't want to disturb you, Alice. 
I see you have been writing. To your 
father and mother, I hope ?" 

^'Well, no, ma'am, not exactly; not to- 
day, that is. liut I mean to write to them 
at once." 
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'^ Yes, we must not leave them in any 
doubt about you. Of course my letter would 
satisfy them that you were well and safe; 
but they will like to hear from yourself, and 
they will not be angry with you any more. 
But I wanted to tell you now that I have 
just seen your old friend, James Halliday." 

Alice started in genuine fear, and grew 
quite white. 

" Why, you foolish girl, you are quite 
afraid of that man ! Why do you fear him ? 
What claim has he upon you ?" 

" None indeed ; none at all. But I am 
so much afraid of him. He is very desperate 
and cruel, and he thinks I have not acted 
fairly by him ; and indeed, indeed, Madame, 
I know he will do some harm to me, or to 
somebody; I know he will. I have dreamed 
of it, and I have had it foreshown to me 
when awa^e; and I know it will happen 
some time." 
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" He cannot do any harm to you, Alice, 
as long as you remain here ; and I hope the 
somebody who you think is in danger can 
take care of himself. But although I don't 
think Halliday quite so terrible a person as 
you do, yet I do think that while he remains 
in London you had better not go out much, 
unless with somebody. He spoke of you 
harshly just now. Ton need not go out 
alone, Alice; especially at night. If you 
want to have letters posted, they can be 
sent with mine. That is the better way, 
is it not?" 

Alice grew hot and red. An eye less 
bright than Salome's could have read her 
embarrassment as if written in the largest 
print. 

" That letter you have been writing now, 
is it for the post ? I shall be sending some 
letters just now, and it can go with them." 

'' No, ma'am, thank you very much ; it's 
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not for the post ; in fact, it's not exactly a 
letter." 

Alice was uncomfortable, and Salome 
did not want to increase her discomfort. 
So she changed the subject at once. 

" I don't well know what we had better 
do with your friend Halliday. I don't want 
quite to quarrel with him — just yet, at least. 
Indeed, I cannot help pitying the unfor- 
tunate creature." 

Alice tossed her head slightly and slight- 
ingly with regard to Halliday, as if to de- 
precate the idea of a lady's pity being wasted 
on so good-for-nothing an object. Alice had 
quite forgotten, or wanted quite to forget, 
the time when she condescended to sip his 
rum and water. Cet age est sans pitie — in 
women at least. To Alice at present her 
quondam lover was simply detestable and 
dreadful. 

YOL. II. I 
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"Yes; I pity him rather," continued 
Salome, who had no fear of his ever paying 
attention to her, and therefore could afford 
to be compassionate and magnanimous. " I 
•wish any thing could be done for him — that 
he could be got to keep at some decent and 
honest employment; but I suppose that's 
past praying for." 

" yes, Madame ; there's nothing he 
could do or would do. For years back he 
has not done a stroke of honest work, or 
work of any kind, in fact. I wish he would 
go to America, or New South Wales, or the 
gold-diggings, or somewhere of that kind. 
Perhaps he would, if somebody would pay 
his passage." 

" I would pay his passage readily enough 
to America, at all events, for the sake of 
getting rid of him." 

"It would be money well laid out, 
ma'am. Depend upon it, Jem HalKday 
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will do some harm if he isn't got out of 
the way before long." 

'^ Well, Alice, I am not so much afraid 
of him as you are. I don't know that his 
wolf-like anger and hatred of the whole 
human race does not rather please me. At 
all events, it interests me. While he was 
talking to me to-day, I thought several 
times he was exactly like a wolf in ex- 
pression. Do you know what a wehr-wolf 
is, Alice?" 

" yes, ma'am." Alice brightened up 
with the delight of displaying her accom- 
plishments. " I read all about it in a story. 
It's a man who has the power of transform- 
ing himself into a wolf, and then rushing 
wild about the forest, and tearing people 
to pieces, and drinking their blood. It's 
a dreadful story." 

" Well, I thought your friend Halliday 
looked just one of the sort of men who 
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might have put the notion of a wehr-wolf 
into people's heads ; but I don't know that 
I liked him much the less for it. Society- 
does somehow seem to make a set against 
some persons, and hunt them out into the 
forest ; and some of the hunted people be- 
come sheep or hares, and some become 
wolves or wehr-wolves. I like the wolves 
best." 

" Halliday is one of the wolves, indeed. 
I do so wish he were away, far out of this 
— somewhere from which he never could 
return." 

" I will think it over, Alice, and see 
what can be done. If he is willing to go 
to America, there will probably be no diffi- 
culty. When I have made up my mind on 
the matter, I will send for him." 

" Send for him ! — ^here, ma'am ?" 

" Yes, here ; why not ? I am not 
afraid.'' 
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'' No, ma'am — madame. I wish you 
were a little more so, for he is dan- 
gerous." 

'^ In any case, Alice, I don't see how 
the danger threatens me ; and it cannot 
threaten youj if you simply take a little 
care, and don't go out alone for the pre- 
sent, especially at night; with letters, for 
instance." 

These last words were spoken with the 
slightest possible emphasis. Still there was 
emphasis enough to make Alice colour and 
tremble, and bend over what she had been 
writiDg, as if she must at any risk guard 
it against being looked at. Not otherwise, 
perhaps, looked and felt Diana's nymph — 
what was her name? — when sternly or- 
dered to bathe under the keen eyes of 
her suspicious mistress, and only too con- 
scious of the revelation which obedience 
must make, and disobedience could not 
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avert. But Alice's secret was not quite so 
serious, and Alice's mistress was not quite 
so stem. 

Salome pressed the matter no further. 
She knew all she wanted to know. 

" Little fool !" so, as she returned to 
her own room, ran the current of her cri- 
ticism, — '' little fool and little traitress ! 
All this she would do and has done with- 
out my knowledge, and, perhaps she flatters 
herself in her heart, to my disadvantage. 
These miserable poor girls have not a par- 
ticle of gratitude about them; at least, 
where women are concerned. Poor little 
creature ! I daresay she would go near to 
laying down her life for me, too ; but 
where this nonsensical notion of hers is 
concerned she would sacrifice me, or de- 
ceive me, or betray me, if it were in her 
power, without a grain of compunction. I 
wonder if, under the same circumstances, 
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I should be found ready to do the same* 
Perhaps so. Little iinfortuiiate ! I don't 
like her any the less for her childish self- 
conceit and her folly. Heaven help us all ! 
We are all fools alike." 

Nothing amused and delighted Salome 
more than to observe and moralise over 
the weaknesses and idiosyncrasies of her 
own sex. She criticised them, and was 
ximused by them, even in herself. She 
had a fine contempt, pity, and affection for 
women, or perhaps rather for womanhood. 
She scourged it with her tongue; and al-* 
ways, where questions arose between it 
and its idol, worshipper, and immemorial 
^nemy, man, Salome pronounced dead against 
the offender or complainant in petticoats. 
But her heart was, nevertheless, all full of 
pity, and yearned towards her own sex; 
and where women could be helped and 
served by her, she never failed to help 
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and serve them. So she scolded at poor 
little Alice in her mind, and pitied her in 
her heart; saw her weaknesses and even 
her diminutive treacheries, and, scorning 
them, felt compassion for the harmless 
traitress. 

Indeed, Alice deserved some pity. Her 
life was a miserable, scared, foolish, ambi- 
tious, self- conceited, unself- reliant sort of 
existence. She was in painful terror of 
her discarded lover, to whom she was con- 
scious of not having acted very honestly. 
She was occasionally tormented by remorse 
for the equivocal part she had played to- 
wards the Massie family, who had been so 
good to her. She dreaded to see her own 
family, whose simple honest truthfulness 
and scorn of deceit always humbled and 
accused her. She was now beginning to 
discover that her conduct, even towards 
her latest benefactress, was far from irre- 
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proachable. And all this for what? Por 
an object which began to seem more and 
more utterly hopeless day after day — an 
object which she would now scarcely have 
had the courage to acknowledge, even to 
herself. 

Salome's parting words filled her with 
fear. She knew that something had been 
discovered, or was in the way to being 
discovered, which might compromise her 
in the eyes of one who had so generously be- 
friended her ; and plunging, like all small- 
minded and feeble people, at the merely ma- 
terial consequences of the false step at once, 
she forthwith pictured herself as turned 
from Salome's house, and wandering, hun- 
gry and homeless, in the London streets, 
with Halliday, vengeful and murderous, 
lying in wait for her at some dark comer. 
So Alice found relief in tears and in bitter 
regrets that she had ever left Seaborough. 
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Meanwhile Salome congratulated herself 
that she had probably put a stop to Alice's 
letter-writing, for a time at least. 

Several days after, when talking with 
Paul Massie ' imder four eyes' and yet in a 
crowd, she suddenly reverted to the subject 
which they had passingly talked of before. 

" I suppose you don't receive any more 
anonymous letters just now ?" she said. 

" No," he answered, a little surprised at 
the correctness of her conjecture; ''I have 
not had any these several days. But how 
did you guess that they had ceased to 
come ?" 

" Nay, you really don't expect me to 
tell you how I come to know things ? Did 
you notice what Lord Palmerston said the 
other night, when he was asked where h^ 
got some piece of information or other? 
He said, ' If I told where I got my infor- 
mation, I should very soon have no infer- 
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mation at all.' Take that as my answer 
too." 

" But was it information, or was it only 
a guess ? I am really anxious to know that 
much." 

" It was not exactly information, and 
yet it was not only a guess." 

" Then you do know something about 
the matter?" 

" Well, 1 have divined something, but 
it is not to be told ; and if I did tell it, it 
would only spoil whatever of romantic in- 
terest may be in the affair. So ask me no 
more. Be sure / did not write the letters, 
and had nothing to do with them. I don't 
deal in the anonymous." 

So Paul had to be contented; and in- 
deed the subject was one from which he 
was perhaps only too willing to escape on 
any conditions. . 

Salome thought a good deal over the 
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advantages of getting finally rid of James 
Halliday by sending him off to America, 
and came to the conclusion that nothing 
better could be done with him. But Hal- 
liday did not come in her way for many 
daySj and she had lost any clue to his lair. 
In 'fact, he had money, and he was busily 
engaged in spending it after his own 
fashion; and while that occupation lasted 
there was not much chance about his trou- 
bling himself with any thing else. 

Salome, who really did feel towards him 
the odd sort of half- interest she had de- 
scribed, was bent on finding out some honest 
way of living for him, which should be open 
to him the moment he reached the other 
shore of the Atlantic, and which should 
give him a chance of redemption. Had 
she seen him within a few days after her 
conversation with Alice, this might even 
then have been done, He might have 
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accepted her oflfer; lie miglit even have 
been touched by her generosity ; he might 
— who shall say? — have been conducted 
by her hand to a path of honest and cre- 
ditable industry. But Halliday did not 
suspect her , of any kindly or charitable 
feeling towards him. It was not his way 
to suppose that any body entertained such 
sentiments towards even a neighbour; and 
he had too long had practical evidence 
that most people regarded him as a mere 
nuisance to expect compassion or tolera- 
tion from, a stranger. He certainly did 
not mean to let Madame de Luca off 
without some time or other exacting more 
money from her ; but just for the present 
he had enough, and was not inclined to 
consider the future. 

The London season, meanwhile, was 
touching to its highest noon. Soon the 
sun of fashion would begin to descend to- 
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wards the verge of the horizon; the roses 
of the season, having put forth their full- 
est leaves, would begin to wither. Eot- 
ten-row was crowded every day ; the rival 
opera-houses were straining their utmost 
to bring matters to a triumphant close ; the 
flowers in the Temple-gardens were in the 
full glory of their bloom ; the debates in the 
House of Commons were beginning to lan- 
guish and drag, the business of the Budget 
having been finally cleared off; and poli- 
tical friends and even political enemies 
were arranging for pleasanter meetings at 
each other's country-seats and shooting- 
boxes during the recess. Paul Massie had 
had several invitations for the autumn, — to 
shoot in Scotland, to fish in Norway, to 
cruise in the Mediterranean or round the 
Devon coast; to chase the wild -boar in 
continental forests. He had become very 
popular among many sets; his name was 
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put up for this and that chib; meanwhile 
he Tvas a frequently-introduced visitor at 
many clubs. Nor were the invitations he 
received at all confined to autumnal shoot- 
ings or pleasure -makings. He might, if 
he liked, have become a member of secret 
conspiracies directed against almost every 
throne in Europe, and against the one bran- 
new throne in America which was offensive 
to democracy. By Salome's advice, how- 
ever, he kept from any thing stronger than 
a platonic connection with democratic con- 
spiracy. General Lefevre, too, bom con- 
spirator as he was, obeyed implicitly the 
injunctions which his patroness had given 
him, and did his best to keep Paul safe. 
So our hero's cooperation with the cause of 
continental revolution was confined princi- 
pally to visiting the lobby of the House of 
Commons along with a deputation repre- 
senting this or that oppressed people or out- 
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and convulsions, were now being ferreted 
out by the eagle eye of Marshal Forey ot 
General Bazaine, and hunted out of Mexico, 
to intrigue against the new government with 
infinitely more effect abroad. An enemy 
perfectly harmless in the next street to 
Maximilian's palace became dangerous the 
moment he landed in Havana or in London, 
and a most formidable foe if he established 
himself in New York. 

Paul Massie saw and mingled with all, 
or nearly all, of the exiles who found their 
way to London. Some of them had known 
him personally in Mexico; some of them 
remembered his father's name ; to not a few 
his purse, scantily furnished as it was, he 
freely opened. 

Lefevre of course did not neglect, while 
talking with each new arrival from the dis- 
tracted land of the Montezumas, to make 
inquiry into the subject which Madame de 
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Luca had intrusted to his confidence. For 
the most part the inquiries were fruitless. 
Paul Massie the elder had disappeared from 
Mexico for many a year, and people there 
did not usually concern themselves much to 
follow the fortunes of a comrade who had 
vanished from their midst. But an incident 
did occur which gave General Lefevre some 
food for perplexed cogitation. 

He found an old friend and companion- 
in-arms among the refugees ; a Spaniard 
who had sided with the cause of Mexican 
independence; a man who had seen many 
vicissitudes, and dared much, and lost and 
sujffered much too, and upon whose charac- 
ter and demeanour a deep, calm, melancholy 
gravity had been stamped and burnt by 
fate. To this man Lefevre talked at the 
earliest opportunity of Paul Massie. They 
spoke in French; they were conversing 
in one of the hotels near Leicester -square, 
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then a sort of head-quarters for Mexicans 
at odds with fortune and the government of 
France. 

"You have not seen Massie yet?'' Le- 
fevre began. 

'' Massie ? No. What is he, that Mas- 
sie ?" 

" Paul Massie. He fought under Zara- 
goza, and, I believe, well. I thought you 
had perhaps known him la-basJ^ And Le- 
fevre pointed over his shoulder in the direc- 
tion of the Mexican Eepublic. 

"No. You do not surely mean Paul 
Massie the Englishman of Santa Anna's 
day ? They told me he was dead." 

"Not him, but his son." 

" Indeed ! No, I have not met him." 

"But you will.be glad to meet him. 
Is it not so ?" 

"No, not glad." 

" What have you against him :" 
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" No witnesses ?'^ 

^' Only the stars and the trees — ^and le 
ban DieuP 

^^Then how do you know that it was 
Massie's act?", 

^^ My poor young friend was found dead 
in the woods near Massie's home. For a 
time it was to me a mystery. I thought 
but of clericals or brigands. But Massie 
came to me himself — ^himself, do you xm- 
derstand? — and told me it was his deed; 
and told me he forced my friend to fight ; 
that he was resolved to kill him, and did 
kiU him." 

'^ Did he tell you the cause of quarrel." 

^^ No ; he declared that nothing on earth 
should induce him. I demanded to avenge 
my friend then and there. He refused ; he 
vowed by his word of honour that his pro- 
vocation was such as must justify him even 
lo me, did I know it. I refused to listen ; 
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I forced him to fight. He was a marvel 
with the sword, and he disarmed me, and 
then flung away his own weapon. It is 
but just to say that he behaved like a 
brave man. But I could not endure to see 
him any more, and we never met again^ 
Therefore I do not wish to see his son." 

'' And you never heard what the cause 
of quarrel was ?" 

^^No; I may have suspected something, 
but it was only guesswork. My friend was 
yoimg, handsome, loving, reckless ; reckless 
of himself, and perhaps of others. Massie 
was wild and reckless too; a fiercer and 
sterner nature, scarcely then emerging from 
the storms of a very stormy youth. I heard 
that after the tragedy Massie left his home, 
and never returned there." 

A friendly hand was here extended to 
Lefevre, who looked up, seemed a little 
confused, but pressed the hand warmly, and 
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the new-comer passed on to another part of 
the room. Lefevre's companion had not 
looked up. A moment's silence followed; 
then Lefevre spoke. 

" I am sorry, after what you have said, 
to keep up painful memories ; but that is 
Paul Massie the younger who has just 
entered the room." 

"Where is he?'' 

" There ; in that comer." LefeTre mo- 
tioned to the place. 

His Mend turned his eyes thither, and 
something almost like a flush passed oyer 
his sallow face. He gazed long in silence, 
like one bewildered. At last he said, 

"Are you sure you are not being im- 
posed upon ? Are you sure this is not some 
strange mistake or delusion or cheat ? Does 
that yoxmg man call himself Paul Massie's 
son?" 

" Assuredly he does." 
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"And you are convinced he is not an 
impostor ?'' 

" Mon DieUj if I am convinced ! With- 
out doubt I am. Madame de Luca knows 
him; M. Wynter, deputy of parliament, 
knows him. He has lived but now in the 
house of his cousin, who is a man of fortune 
and a divine of the Church. And for me, I 
have seen letters from poor General Zara- 
goza to him ; and I know that he was 
brought to Paris from Puebla a prisoner, 
and released by the exertions of his family. 
My own identity is not to me an affair of 
jnore absolute and positive assurance." 

"Then a veil is lifted from my eyes 
and I know something of the past, and I 
blame no longer the elder Paul Massie. 
Pass for the rest : I was mistaken ; I was 
confused; my question was a foolish one. 
Let us speak of it no more." 

Lefevre did not press the subject, nor 
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did he manifest any curiosity* "Whatever 
he may have felt, however he may have 
wondered at his friend's words and de- 
meanour, or mentally racked himself after- 
wards to put a meaning to them, he asked 
no question and betrayed no emotion. Nor 
when his friend, having apparently aban- 
doned his original determination, expressed 
a wish to speak to Paul Massie, and did 
converse a few minutes with him, eyeing 
him keenly and sadly the while, did Le- 
fevre make any remarks. The old French- 
man had been intrusted with so many 
secrets in his lifetime, that he had come 
to regard social life as all made up of 
secrets; and he had in general little cu- 
riosity to penetrate into any recesses where 
he was not invited or permitted to enter* 
Besides, in this instance he had a delibe- 
rate reason for desiring to be told nothing., 
His commission from Salome was to ascer- 
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tain something of the fate of the elder 
Massie; and on that point his present 
companion could in no way assist him. 
Confidence on other chapters of the Massie 
family history might place him in the di- 
lemma of having either to conceal from 
Salome or to divulge to her unpleasant 
news. He preferred to avoid the alterna- 
tive ; he shrugged his shoulders, and asked 
no questions. 

Lefevre's friend did not long remain in 
England, where the chances of Mexican re- 
volution and counter-revolution found little 
help, or even encouragement. He went to 
New York, and worked not inefltectually 
the long arm of the lever there which was 
meant to hoist Emperor Maximilian from 
his throne. Before he left, he had one or 
two interviews with Paul Massie, who was 
not a little impressed, and indeed puzzled, 
by the strange and sad, but evidently deep 
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and genuine, interest which one of whom he 
knew so little appeared to take in him. 

"You knew my father?" Paul said to 
him the last day they met. 

The other seemed disturbed by the ques- 
tion, and a few embarrassed seconds passed 
before he could reply calmly. 

" Yes, I knew him — ^long ago, very long 
ago." And he instantly spoke of something 
else. 

"Strange!" thought Massie; "my fa- 
ther's name imposes silence on aU who 
knew him. There is something painful 
which I shall yet have to learn. I ought 
to know it; I ought to insist on hearing 
the full truth from those who could tell it 
to me ; but I am a coward just now, and 
I shrink from the discovery." 



CHAPTEE VI. 

SALOME ADAMS. 

That was rather a heavy day when (some 
years before the opening of this story) Sa- 
lome Adams left Seaborough-house never 
to cross its threshold again. The passionate 
friendship which had been formed in Paris, 
and under the influence of which Lydia 
Massie found life insupportable without 
her dear, darling Salome, and Mrs. Massie 
hoped to find a new and firm arm to lean 
on and a new head to counsel — all that 
dream, obeying which Salome had come 
from the Paubourg St. Germain to the 
English seacoast village, had faded drearily 
away. 

Salome was out upon the world again 
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— a world which it soothed her to regard 
as peculiarly unsuited to her, and incapable 
of comprehending her. There had been, 
perhaps, no actual quarrel between her and 
her patrons ; but her stay in the house had 
simply become unbearable to all parties, 
herself included, and she went away volun- 
tarily, so far as words go, but feeling ex- 
actly as if she had been driven out. 

Ladies, especially when they have vowed 
eternal friendship, soon grow tired of each 
other; and perhaps in no case could the^ 
friendship of Lydia have long retained its 
early warmth for her darling Salome. But 
ttsBPe was something else operating to pro- 
duce the estrangement, Salome had a fatal 
facility in the attracting of all members of 
the male sex, from old gentlemen to small 
boys; and she exercised her powers with 
a boldness and perseverance which might 
have been innocent unconsciousness, if you 
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chose to regard it in one light, or unscrupu- 
lous audacity, if you thought fit to look at 
it in another. Mrs. Massie took the latter 
course: her son took the former. What 
was worse still, Mr. Massie senior was of 
his son's way of thinking, and blamed his 
wife and openly petted Salome, who allowed 
herself to be petted yery complacently. 
Who was in the wrong ? Perhaps every 
body; perhaps nobody, Salome Adams 
was at this time only a thoughtless good- 
natured, well-meaning, sentimental young 
woman, conscious of her powers of fascina- 
tion, and a little imscrupulous but not in 
the least cyil-minded in her use of them. 
She might have acted much more prudently; 
and she was not even at this time, be it ob- 
served, very young; but then let it like- 
wise be remarked that her mother was a 
Frenchwoman and her father was an Irish- 
man, and both had left poor Salome at a 
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yery early age to teach her way through 
pensions and existience. It pleased Salome 
to regard her dead father as a sort of Irish- 
brigade hero — a Thomond or a beau Dillon 
— and her mother as a saint. But the Irish 
gentleman was only exiled by the civil 
laws of the Saxon — ^he preferring not to 
pay any debts ; and he died a victim rather 
to fast living than to foreign rule. The 
mother was a weak and harmless little 
woman, who married under age, ^d in 
spite of the laws of her country ; was never- 
theless forgiven, and soon spent all her dot 
upon the husband she adored. He was 
very fond of her, when he had time, aad 
was not engaged in training horses, play- 
ing billiards, writing for French sporting 
journals (which had just begun to exist), 
or drinking cognac. 

Salome wept over her parents' memory 
annually; and while near the spot always 
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took care on the proper days to lay a fresh 
immortelle upon their grave. She cherished 
in her hosom a deep conviction that their 
' fate much resembled that of Abelard and 
Heloise, whose tomb she loved to gaze upon. 

She was, then, thrown upon life too 
yoimg. Her sole relative was a priest of 
a Paris church, who was of Irish extrac- 
tion, and of kindred with her father, and 
who kindly procured her engagements to 
teach and be taught at pensions kept for 
the instruction of English demoiselles. It 
was thus that she met the Massie girls and 
tneir mother, that she vowed an eternal 
friendship with Lydia (much younger than 
herself), and was formally invited by Mrs. 
Massie to make Seaborough her home. 

In bitter spirit, then, did she leave Sea- 
borough. The servants were sorry for her 
going: she was always genial and friendly 
to them, and gave little trouble. Many of 
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the village people were deeply grieved to 
lose her. Dan Crossley and his wife were 
among her devoted friends ; and Alice, then 
recently installed as Mrs. Massie's maid, 
shed plenteous tears. Sarah Massie sym-, 
pathised with Salome for many reasons; 
they were both orphans, and in some sort 
dependents. But there was little of con- 
geniality in their natures, and Sarah, of 
course, was much the younger. Salome^ 
went away regarding Mrs. Massie as her 
especial enemy. 

Her life was hard enough for some time, 
but she was never without lovers. ^The 
best of them in every sense was the young 
Venetian exile (his father was killed in 
1848, a devoted follower of Daniel Manin), 
and him she married. In company of him* 
and of .his friends she unlearned quickly 
enough the politics and the ways of the 
Faubourg St. Germain, and was dra^vn 
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under the shadow of the Palais EoyaL 
She began to develop a fine genius for poli- 
tical intrigue, and her receptions in Paris 
were always full of interest for the Prefect 
of Police. She flung her old life wholly 
behind her and became luxurious, brilliant, 
and distinguished all at once. The poor 
little grub had changed into a gaudy but- 
terfly. The 1st of January 1859 came, 
and brought with it the imperial trumpet- 
call which aroused the nations. Our Sa- 
lome too went to the wars, and rendered 
gallant assistance to the sick and wounded^ 
Among the latter was her generous hus- 
band, and he died, as has already been 
mentioned, in her arms. 

Then Salome thought for a while that 
the gates of the tomb had closed over her 
and severed licr from the living. She 
thought to pass her life away a lone 
watcher by her husband's grave. But she 
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was still young and full of fiery energy, 
and, although she did not then know it, of 
deep unsatisfied love. So she rose from her 
prostration by the grave, and went back 
to the living. She was soon absorbed in 
political intrigue again. Such occupation 
seemed a sort of duty, — a legacy left by 
her husband. She had no children. 

After 1859 came the imperial desire for 
peace, and the wish to conciliate established 
powers. Paris became an inconvenient 
place of residence for persons occupied like 
Salome ; and so the widow transferred her- 
self to London. 

In the whirl and brilliant excitement 
of her married life, and in the pain of her 
widowhood, she had nearly forgotten the 
Massies. While she was a poor and strug- 
gling teacher, she remembered them bit- 
terly enough, and, with all a woman's un- 
reasoning anger, seemed to regard Mrs. 
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Massie as the cause of her loneliness and 
her trials. In the light of prosperity, these 
feelings faded out ; and it was only a press- 
ing invitation to pay a visit to the Charl- 
tons near Seaborough which renewed to 
Salome the memory of what she called her 
wrongs. She could not resist the tempt- 
ation to look upon the old scenes again. 
It takes a vast amount of philosophy, not 
to acknowledge a desire to make a display 
and create a brilliant impression in a place 
where one has been poor and humble, and 
perhaps despised. Salome had left Sea- 
borough in lowly style — almost like a me- 
nial dismissed from her place. When she 
left it, she carried all her little property 
with her in a small portmanteau and a 
slender purse. She was returning to be 
the distinguished guest of the new poten- 
tate of the place ; with a romantic and mys- 
terious sort of reputation preceding her, 
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with a foreign name, with money, and with 
style. She drove her hostess's ponies and 
rode her hostess's horses through the town 
with the air of one quite used to such pos- 
sessions. She visited many of her old 
friends; and being really most generous 
and kind-hearted, she gave substantial 
proofs of her regard to those who were 
poor. The wreck which was mentioned in 
our opening chapters gave her a brilliant 
opportunity for displaying in the most im- 
pressive light her energies, her talents, and 
her benevolence. She delighted every one, 
and herself more than any. She met the 
Eeverend Eustace Massie and patronised 
him kiQdly, and wondered in her heart 
whether she ever could have been for one 
moment inclined to feel any warmer in-» 
terest in him. After all this, however, the 
visit to Seaborough might have grown very 
dull, but that, to give Salome's mind a new 
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occnpation, she suddenly had her attention 
aronsed to the existence of Fanl Massie. 

In the first instance, Salome felt cnrious 
to know what sort of being the Panl Massie 
might be whose name she well remembered 
having heard in old days from the lips of 
Lydia, and about whom she had once or 
twice asked Mrs. Massie some question, 
without receiving any satisfactory answer* 
Then she was quickened into peculiar in- 
terest by the news that Paul had been in 
the Mexican war, and had been a prisoner 
in Paris; for the anti-Bonapartean senti- 
ments, banished for a moment by the Lom- 
bardy campaign, but revived by Villafraaca, 
burned strongly in Salome's breast. Then 
she met Paul himself, and was taken with 
a personal interest in him. It must be 
owned that from that moment she endea- 
voured to captivate him, if she could. No- 
thing could be a more delightful mode of 
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vexing the Massies and of pleasing herself. 
Providence seemed to have delivered into 
her hands this delicious opportunity of re- 
venge. 

Providence, or some other power, did 
more to encourage this fatal notion of re- 
venge than Salome had anticipated; for it 
sent Alice Crossley, full of embarrassment 
and resentment, to consult her about the 
perplexities and temptations which had 
just then arisen. Salome had always been 
Alice's friend, and the girl hailed her pre- 
sence in Seaborough as the most fortunate 
eoincidence. From Alice, Salome heard, as 
we know, in five minutes enough to convince 
her that there was some secret or other in the 
Massie family which concerned the newly* 
returned cousin. It took her little trouble 
to obtain through Alice and through Halli- 
day the custody of such evidences, other 
than oral, as the situation could oflfer. Sa^ 
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lome determined that, as far as possible, 
the secret should be wholly in her own 
keeping : a weapon with which to smite, or 
a treasure with which to reward. She did 
not see her way to the meaning of the mys- 
tery. All the obvious theories of solution 
she tried, and found absurdly wanting ; she 
invented divers fantastic solutions, and had 
to reject them with equal contempt. Still 
there was one grand fact clear and indis- 
putable. A secret of some kind attached 
to the Massie family, and especially hung 
around Paul. Salome would have loved. 
the little mystery at any time, for its own 
romantic and exciting charms. It was now 
inestimably precious to her. Of course she 
ought not to have condescended to cabal 
with a maid-servant, and to read a docu- 
ment never meant for her eyes, and not 
obtained through any creditable channeL 
Obviously all this was very improper. A^ 
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man of honour would never have done it; 
and although women are not much affected 
by what we call honour, let us hope there 
are many women who would have yielded 
to no temptation of curiosity, spite, or any 
other impulse which offered gratification by 
such a course. We are not defending what 
Salome did ; we are only stating what she 
did. We are not contending that this was 
what she ought to have done; we only 
say that this was exactly what she did. 

Salome returned to London in the 
highest animation. We know that Alice 
Crossley soon went to London likewise. 
We know that Paul Massie became a 
visitor, then a frequent, finally a constant 
visitor, at Salome's house. Her interest in 
him deepened. She was charmed by his 
simplicity, his frankness, his vigorous na- 
tural ability, his fresh, unsophisticated, 
manly ways. "Don't you admire Mr. 
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Massie very mucli?" she once said to one 
of lier few female friends. '^I do; I can- 
not quite tell you why, but lie seems to 
me different from most other men I know. 
He seems to me at once a boy and a man« 
Indeed, I suppose that is the charm of per-» 
feet manhood — and I think he has it." And 
Salome involuntarily sighed ; and her friend 
looked knowing, and smiled. 

For a while Salome felt more anxi- 
ous to conceal from Paul than from any- 
one else the existence of the secret which. 
she suspected. Perhaps if it was to prove 
" something to his advantage," she wished 
to have all the merit of the discovery for 
herself, and to reserve it for a grand final 
moment. Perhaps she feared that his gene- 
rosity and his manly frankness would sconj 
all concealment, and bring about an eclair^ 
cissement by precipitate measures. It is 
certain that she did not yet admit into 
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her confidence the man most deeply in- 
terested in her speculations, and always 
uppermost in her thoughts. 

One result of the acquaintance had been 
as unexpected as uncontrollable. It threat- 
ened perhaps at some moment to baffle all 
Jier calculations. Salome had made up her 
mind to fascinate the Mexican ingenu. She 
had assumed that this would be an easy 
task. She was a perfect mistress of the 
weapons of fascination, and the mgenu was 
but an overgrown child. But we have 
all heard how the best of fencers has some- 
times been utterly baffled by the absolute 
ignorance of an opponent. Was it so in 
this instance ? Paul was obviously and 
avowedly the most attached friend to Ma- 
dame de Luca. But was there nothing 
more than fiiendship denoted by his man- 
ner? Salome looked with her whole soul 
into his open heart, and seemed disap- 
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pointed. What of herself? She had lived, 
one might say, many lives. She had been 
loved many times. She thought she her- 
self had loved more than once. She had 
suffered and struggled; married, and been 
widowed, and mourned; and after a per- 
turbed and much-varied life, found herself — 
no longer youthful — ^the victim for the first 
time of a sensation which in this instance 
she had not sought. For "she grew ac- 
quainted with her heart, and searched what 
stirred it so. Alas, she found it love.'' 



CHAPTEE VII. 

THE MASSIES IN TOWN. 

The Massies of Seaborough were in town; 
that is, Eustace and Lydia and Sarah. Mrs. 
Massie never left Seaborough ; but the rest 
of the family always paid a visit to town in 
the season. This time there were special 
promptings. Whatever may have been the 
reason, the serenity of Seaborough-house 
seemed to have been quite broken up by 
Paul Massie's ill-omened visit. Nor did 
his sudden departure tend to make matters 
any better. Eustace feared that he him- 
self had acted ungenerously, — how he 
hardly knew ; and little skilled as he was 
in observing the ways of those around him, 
he could not help thinking he had some- 
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what fallen in the eyes of his mother and 
of Sarah. Thus, at least, he construed the 
increased nervousness and agitation of the 
one, the constraint and coldness of the 
other. So the place became unhappy to 
him, and he longed for a little change. 
Lydia openly and incessantly grumbled at 
the dulness of every thing and every body, 
and demanded variety and London. So 
they came to town, and went solenmly to 
work at amusing themselves. 

Eustace always did the same things 
when in town in the season. He made 
the Tisual and proper round of visits ; went 
to see the Academy's Exhibition, dined 
with a bishop, took his feminine com- 
panions to a flower-show, and one or two 
evening parties of a mild kind in a good 
quarter of the West-end. Lydia and Sarah 
went, in company of some more secular 
friends, to the Italian Opera; which Eustace 
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did not discourage, because the Queen 
patronised the Opera, and therefore it must, 
of coui-se, be a proper sort of place. He 
himself went to one or two religious meet- 
ings, and heard a debate in the House of 
Lords. For the Commons he did not so 
much care; he thought it rather noisy, 
irreverent, and radical. He had not been 
there since his county member, young Eve- 
lyn St. Yane, made his maiden speech, — 
a very fine piece of eloquence indeed, Eus- 
tace thought, which unfortunately the next 
morning's papers disposed of in six lines. 
During this present visit to London, how- 
ever, Eustace had a little personal concern 
with the affairs of the House of Commons, 
for the actual representative of the import- 
ant borough of Seaborough itself, Mr. Charl- 
ton, the dissenting railway contractor, was 
notoriously about to accept the Chilteru Hun- 
dreds, in consequence of a large contract he 
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had made with the Government of Eussia J 
and Eustace and all his friends were very- 
anxious that some one of genteeler birth 
and Church connections should be found to 
represent the place in parliament. This, 
however, is anticipating. 

Perhaps there could be found on earth, 
no sight more dear to the heart of the 
pretty Lydia Massie than Kotten-row, She 
thirsted to be there. So as General and 
Mrs. Trenton (London friends of the Mas-* 
sies) always went there, Lydia found- a seat 
in their carriage. Sarah did not usually- 
much care to go ; but one particular day, 
being pressed to accompany her friends, 
and Eustace being otherwise occupied, she 
went. 

Of course she enjoyed the sight when 
there. Man or woman must be very philo- 
sophic, or cynical, or stupid, who does not 
enjoy that wonderful scene, that kaleido- 
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scope of faces and dresses, that ever-chang- 
ing panorama of carriages and silks, fine 
horses and fine women. Lydia was in 
serene delight, and felt as if Heaven itself 
could offer no higher reward to the good 
than a Kotten-row stretching out to all 
eternity, and from which there was no 
going home- The Trentons knew a great 
many people — ^ladies who bowed so grace- 
fully, handsome dashing officers with thick 
moustaches, who bent to Mrs. Trenton and 
looked so fixedly at Lydia. 

Mrs. Trenton had a thirst herself for 
acquaintances and salutes. Therefore when, 
just as they had left the Park and were 
reentering Piccadilly, she suddenly saw 
some one approach, who looked very fix- 
edly indeed at Lydia, and had already 
raised his hat, she cried out, "Lydia, there 
is some one bowing to you." 

Lydia and Mrs. Trenton sat together 
VOL. II- M 
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in the principal seat ; Sarah and one of the 
young Trentons faced them. 

A gentleman it was who came riding up 
on a stylish-looking black horse, and beside 
a pretty low carriage, ia which two ladies 
Bat, one of whom held the reins. The gen- 
tleman was dark-eyed and dark-monstached, 
but his face flushed as he saw Lydia, — 
flushed and burned for a moment. 

^^0," exclaimed Lydia, "Sarah, it^s 
cousin Paul !" 

Cousin Paul bowed a familiar farewell 
to the two ladies near whom he had been 
riding, and rode up to the carriage where 
the Massies sat. He flushed again on see- 
ing Saralu 

The greeting was certainly warm, but 
somewhat embarrassed. Sarah's hand trem- 
bled in that of the young man; and yet 
perhaps his strong fingers quivered more 
palpably still. 
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Mrs. Trenton was most Mendly, and 
pressed Mr. Paul to dine with thB cou-^ 
sins at her house that evening. Paul had 
unfortunately another engagement ; but he 
would do himself the pleasure of ealling 
next day, if that would be convenient. 

Yes ; to-morrow they would certainly 
be all at home in the early part of the day; 
and the general would be delighted. 

Paul rode away, and Sarah fell into the 
deepest silence. The whole scene floated 
and swam before her eyes. 

" You don't know who the ladies were 
your cousin was speaking to, dear ?" asked 
Mrs. Trenton. 

Lydia had not noticed either of them. 

"One of them," said the elder lady, 
"was very handsome." 

Indeed ! Lydia had not observed. 

Sarah said nothing; but she knew one 
of the ladies, who was very handsome. 
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" Foreign-looking, I thought," said Mrs. 
Trenton. " Odd-looking, at all events." 

" I think my cousin's acquaintances are 
mostly foreign," said Lydia, adopting a tone 
slightly scomfiil, "He has been so much 
abroad." 

"A handsome young man," said Mrs. 
Trenton, "but wants manner. London will 
improve him — ^in manner, that is. I don't 
Isnaw that it does much to improve young 
men in any other way." Then followed one 
or two appropriate and exemplary anecdotes. 

At dinner that evening there were only 
the Trentons and Massies and the general's 
nephew, a captain of cavalry and man about 
town ; a, good-natured, harmless, and not too 
irregular young man, who came to dinner 
just now at what he considered a slow house, 
because he had been rather struck by Ly- 
dia's bright eyes and attractive ways. 

Of course, during dinner the meeting 
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with Paul Massie was talked of. Eustace 
did not care to hear mucli on the subject, 
but could not decently stop it up. 

" Why, you don't mean to say," asked 
Captain Trenton, suddenly breaking into 
the conversation, " that Paul Massie's your 
cousin ? How odd the name never struck 
me before ! Wouldn't now, if you hadn't 
called him Paul." 

"Do you know the gentleman, George?" 
asked his aunt. 

" Enow him ? I should think I do. It 
jnust be the same ; there can't be two Paul 
Massies. Dark man, black moustache, Ame- 
rican accent ?" 

Of course that was hei. 

"0 yes, I know him very well. He 
often comes to our. club with Grigsby and 
Morton. A very good fellow, and a clever 
fellow too, they say. I am very glad he 
is your cousin," said the young officer, 
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bowing expressly to Miss Lydia. " I'll be- 
sore to oome here to-morrow to meet him^ 
He's rich, I suppose ? Lives rather fast, I 
hear." 

" I slioxild be sorry to hear that," said 
Eustace rather gravely, "for my cousin is 
ittot rich." 

" 0, piray, Mr. Massie, don't take it on 
my word, for I only repeat what I have a 
vague recollection of hearing somebody say 
somewhere. I daresay it isn't true at all.^'*- 

'^I daresay none of you live fast in. 
London, George,'^ said the general jocosely^ 

" Some of us haven't the chance, uncle, 
and can't help ourselves. I daresay we all 
would, if we could." 

"0, for shame!" articulated Lydia in 
tones of dulcet reproach. 

"There were two ladies with Mr. Mas- 
sie," said Mrs. Trenton. "One of them 
I thought handsome and odd-looking^ I 
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wonder who she is — I flunk I have seen 
her face before." 

*^r haven't the least doubt it's Madame 
de* Luca," said the nephew. "Massie is 
always with her. Some people say — ^bnt 
really it's no use minding what fellows 
say." 

"But what do they say?" asked Eus- 
tace earnestly. "We know that lady, or 
did know her very welL" 

" 0, nothing — only that perhaps Massie 
would marry her. She's a handsome wo- 
man, and rich I believe, and a widow; and 
she certainly appears to have taken a great 
fancy to him." 

" A foreigner?^' said Mrs. Trenton with 
a shade of contempt and wonder in her 
voice. 

"1^0, an Englishwoman; but her husband 
was an Italian, or Venetian, or something. 
They say she fought in a battle, or a siege. 
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or something of the kind. Precis of the 
Foreign Ofl&ce says he saw her somewhere — 
Milan, I believe — ^in '59, with pistols at her 
belt, and dressed like a vivandihre^ — short 
skirts and trousers, and that sort of thing." 

"Eeally, Mr. Massie," observed Mrs. 
Trenton, "I think the sooner you get your 
cousin back into the country again the 
better.*' 

The general laughed. How should the 
young ladies like a new cousin dressed like 
Jenny Lind in the Figlia del Reggimento^ 
he asked. "I think it rather a becoming 
costume myself." 

"0, nonsense, general!" observed his 
wife. ^' I don't mind what George has beea 
saying — it's all his club gossip." 

Eustace had been growing so manifestly- 
uneasy, that this last remark was made with 
the good-natured hope of soothing his trou- 
ble. Sarah had not spoken a word all the 
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time, "WTien the ladies had left the room, 
the clergyman talked a good deal more on 
the same subject with the young soldier, 
and extracted not much — indeed there 
really was nothing of any consequence to 
be said — ^but enough to make him wish that 
the respectable and religious Massie family 
had no cousin in London, 

Yet Paul kept his appointment, and 
went next day to the house of Mrs. Tren- 
ton, Cumberland - street, Hyde -park. It 
must be owned too that he dressed with 
unwonted care in order to get there. He 
was received in very friendly fashion by 
Mrs. Trenton, and had the pleasure of 
" assisting'' at a lively conversation between 
Captain Trenton and his cousin Lydia. 
That bright-eyed young lady received Paul 
with great good-himiour and courtesy when 
he presented himself, and presently dropped 
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him oat of notice altogether. The Eev. 
Eustace Massie had left an apologetic mes- 
sage, expressing his regret that sudden and 
important business compelled him to go 
into town; and Sarah was imfortunately 
rather unwell, and could not be seen* Mrs* 
Trenton, with whom Paul's conversation 
was principally carried on, did not ask him 
to dioner or press him to return. He re- 
ceived from her the most gracious farewell. 
Lydia rose as he was going, and held out 
her hand, talking all the time to Captain 
Trenton. There was no mistaking all this. 
Paul Massie was " cut." His cousins would 
have no more to do with him. He left 
the house with the feelings of one who is 
conscious of having obtruded himself where 
he is no longer welcome, and having beeii 
turned from the door. It was with a burst- 
ing heart that he mounted his horse and 
rode into Hyde -park. He was almost 
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choking with humiliation and anger. He felt 
that hi» passion must be glowing through 
his cheeks and eyes. He was an imtutoredy 
almost an uncouth man — ^bom with an ar- 
dent impetuous nature, unused to endure 
cahnly any thing but climate and hard life. 
Her^ in London, drifting vaguely about, 
he felt like a child; scorned and rejected 
by those on whom he had relied, he felt 
all a child's fever of disappointment and 
passion. 

He rode up and down under the trees, 
plucked a few leaves from stooping branches 
and bit them, lighted a cigar and smoked 
it with vehement fierce puffs. Perhaps he 
was turning over in his mind furious inco- 
herent plans of vengeance. Perhaps if one 
of the poodles following their mistresses in 
the Park had taken to pursuing Paul's 
movements — ^had accompanied him to his 
lodgings, and there grown bigger and big- 
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ger, at last changing into Mepliistoplieles, 
and offering a contract for his soul, Paul, 
like Faust, might, on certain conditions, 
have cried " Topp /" and closed with the bar- 
gain. But no such tempter appeared. The 
vagaries of Paul's exercise, however, brought 
him soon in front of the street running at 
right angles to the railing of the Park, 
where Madame de Luca lived. After a mo- 
ment or two of doubt, he crossed, dis- 
mounted, and knocked at the door. The 
lady of the house was at home to him^ 

" You left us very abruptly last even- 
ing,'' she said, "and broke your appoint- 
ment too. Never returned, never went 
near the theatre; we lost the overture, 
and half the first act, by waiting for you,. 
and you did not come after all. Have I 
not a right to scold you now ? I took an- 
other escort, and was quite determined, if 
you came, to make you jealous ; but you 
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didn't come ; and I don't think you would 
liave been very jealous in any case/' 

" Indeed," said Paul, " I am quite 
ashamed. The truth is that I was not 
altogether well; and I forgot that I had a 
very particular appointment, and — " 

" My dear Mend," and she smiled sig- 
nificantly, " one of the few things you really 
cannot do is to make an excuse or invent 
a story. Don't place yourself at such a 
disadvantage. If you want to make an 
excuse to any one else, always tell me and 
I will invent a talc for you; only even 
then I don't think you could deliver it in 
such a way as to make people believe you. 
Don't I know very well why you did not 
present yourself last night ? And I am so 
good that I pardon you. So take it for 
granted that I know all, and come and 
tell me something about your pretty cou- 
sins." 
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Paul grew red, and almost started. 

"Ah, so I reaUy have touched you ! I 
thought so. Which of the two — the lively 
laughing one, or the graver and paler ? I 
think, if I were a man, I should be for sen- 
timent ; but you used not to be sentimental. 
Come, confess all." 

"Indeed I have nothing to confess/' 
said Paul, " except — except that I am in 
a bad himiour." 

" Then I must try to win you into a 
good one. Bid me discourse; I will en- 
chant thine ear. Seriously, you do look 
vexed and distressed. What is the matter? 
Tell me and I may set every thing right. 
Have you had a quarrel with one of the 
pretty cousins ? Or has the reverend bro- 
ther been lecturing you about the good- 
for-nothing life you have been leading in 
London? Shall I go as an ambassadress 
on your behalf? Or shall I have a certi- 
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ficate of good conduct drawn up for you, 
and signed by all Bohemia ?" 

"No," said Paul, "I fear no one can 
help me; I cannot even help myself. I 
fear I have been making a fool of myself, 
Madame de Luca, and you would have good 
reason to laugh at me, if you knew but 
half." 

" If you have only been making a fool 
of yourself, you have been merely imitating 
the wisest of men, especially if the folly 
has been about a woman. Be consoled 
upon that point. But tell me what par- 
ticular freak of folly you have been com- 
mitting — ^there are so many ways of being 
foolish : and I don't know whether I ought 
to pity you just yet, for there are so many 
ways of being foolish which are very, very 
pleasant." 

" Mine are not pleasant," said Paul 
rather bitterly. 
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As yet Madame de Luca had spoken 
to him somewhat coldly, or else in a tone 
"which was not without its sarcastic sharp- 
ness. She now turned her eyes, which be- 
fore she had kept averted, fixedly on the 
yoimg man, and she saw that pain, genuine 
pain of some kind, was written on every 
line of his face. The expression of her 
countenance, the tone of her voice, changed 
in a moment. 

"You are really disturbed," she said 
gently. " I did not know it, or I would 
not thus have trifled with you- I fear 
there is something more in this than the 
anger of the pretty cousin. For all you 
men say about us, I doubt whether we are 
so necessary to your happiness as to cause 
you very much pain. Tell me what vexed 
you — see, I have dropped my teasing mood.'' 

She touched his hand kindly. 

^^ I cannot indeed — ^I wish I could. It 
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would relieve me to tell you; but you do 
not, you cannot know." 

" Wliat if I know much more tlian you 
think?" she said very quietly, and slowly 
fixing her eyes full upon him. 

He started, and a sudden thrill passed 
visibly over him. " You !" he stammered ; 
"can it be? No — ^you can't know. Im- 
possible." 

" I know many things about many peo- 
ple. I know some things about some which 
they hardly know themselves ; perhaps you 
are one of those. I have asked you to give 
me your confidence. How if you could tell 
me nothing I do not know, but I could tell 
you much which you long to hear ?" 

Paul started to his feet. " 0, Madame 

de Luca!" he exclaimed, "if you can really; 

tell me any thing — ^if you know any thing 

which would relieve me from the torture- 

of doubt I have so long felt, give me som^ 
VOL. n. N 
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hint, I b^jeeich you, I received hints t)efore, 
hut they only tormented and maddened me. 
They did not come from you. Tell me 
gomethiQg, and I will " 

" Will what ?" she said, loojdng Calmly 
at him. 

" Will thank you from my very heart- 
will be grateftil to you for my life." 

" So many people have been grateftd to 
me for their lives," she said, " that I shall 
scarcely know you from all the rest. But it 
does not matter. All I know you shall know 
— only not all at once — ^and you must not ask 
any questions about my source of knowledge* 
Kow, then, what do you wish to ask ?" 

Paul still hesitated. He hardly knew 
how to begin. Suppose, after all, they were 
faking of diflferent things ? Suppose that 
on which he really sought knowledge he 
riiould only be betraying in vain by a ques^ 
tion* 
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"Come," she said, "I undersfand your 
silence. I miglit be offended by it, and 
leave yorE to pursue your own course un* 
aided. But I am not easily offended, and 
I desire to help you. Ton are afraid that 
I really know nothing, and that you miay 
only betray yourself by asking a question. 
I can easily convince you that I am not 
now talking in woman's true style of things 
that I don't understand. Stay a moment.'^ 

She went to a table which stood in 
a comer, opened a beautifully inlaid bijou 
of a writing-desk, and sought for some- 
thing. 

Paul had taken a flower out of a glass 
vase, and was assiduously plucking it to 
pieces. Madame de Luca glanced at hint 
and smiled. " Loves you, or loves you not ?'' ; 
she asked; " which is it ?" 

He looked up amazed, not in the least 
understanding the question. 
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" I thought you were working Marga- 
ret's charm," she said. " But perhaps you 
do not need any such spell. No matter. 
You will not speak out until you undier- 
stand what knowledge I have of your af^ 
fairs. Cast a glance over that letter." 

She put into his hand a stained and 
creased piece of paper, faded and yellowing. 
It was covered with writing in a clear bold 
hand. 

" Stay," she said ; " one word before 
you read it. Do you know the writing ?" 

" No, I think not. I don't think I ever 
saw it before." 

" Eead it, please." 

He read it over. It appeared to carry 
with it no particular meaning, for Paul 
glanced up at her inquiringly more than 
once ; and receiving no explanation, looked 
perplexedly at the letter. 

^' I have read.it," he said; "but really 
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I can make nothing of it. To whom is it 
addressed ?'' 

" Suppose it were addressed to yourself; 
would it then be more intelligible ?" 

" Suppose it were ; but then — ^" 

"It. is, or it was, addressed to you. It 
was meant for you." 

"Who wrote it?" 

"Nay, that I must not tell; just now, 
at least. Assume it to be addressed . to 
yourself, and read it over again;, and theu 
say if you think it of no interest." 

With a flushed cheek the young man 
read the letter. Why did he keep one hand 
above his eyes as he read, so as to hide the 
expression of his face from Salome's earnest 
gaze, as she stood near him ? 

When he had read it through, he looked 
up and said, " I don't understand it still; I 
don't, indeed. But I will not pretend to 
say that things have not occurred which 
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eonyinced me that some &mily secret of a 
disagreeable nature is hanging ovot me. 
That I have long thought I will not say 
that I have not even had conjectuies — al- 
though 6nly the wildest— ^as to its possible 
iMiture. MadsBtme da Luca, I have never 
seen or known my father ; and yet of late 
I have come to think that he is not dead, 
as I was told; and if he be living, and 
tiiat letter is addressed to me, it comes 
from him. But what it meaofi I camiot 
guess." 

^'1 conjecture that the writer of that 
letter is dead. But you shall know^ ^nd 
perhaps before long." 

" Was it sent to me through you ?" 
" Assuredly not. How can you ask me 
fiUiCh a question? If it had been sent to 
m0 for you, do you think I would have 
delayed in giviQg it to its rightful owner ? 
It has dimply fallen into my hands, and I 
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liave only just received the informatioa 
wluch confirms my conjecture that it was 
meaut for you." 

"How did it come into your hands?* 
he asked, in slow and unsteady accents. 

"That is my secret. That I know all 
about your afiairs does not entitle you to 
know all about mine. Ifo, na I am the 
great wonder ; I am the woman who keeps 
a secret. Perhaps I am a spiritualist, and 
have messages from the other world through 
tables; perhaps I ^im at the head of tho 
secret police. But I think I can serve you, 
if you will be guided by me, and will pro- 
mise to do what I order, and to ask no ques- 
tions. You believe I am your friend, Paul 
Massie, do you not ?" 

The young man impetuously seized her 
hand and kissed it. I do believe she 
blushed, 

^^Priendl" he said, "you have been 
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my only Mend here. Yon liave been to 
me more tlian — " 

"More than a mother!" she exclaimed 
laughing, and drawing away her hand. 
"Yes, that is what yon were just going 
to say. More than a mother ! You might 
have finished the sentence. I should not 
have been at all offended, and we could 
have concerted our arrangements with all 
the more propriety. If I were the age of 
one of the fair cousins, then indeed there 
might be danger in our conferences. But 
we who have free souls, it touches us 
not." 

Nevertheless, the lady glanced at one 
of the mirrors, which indeed reflected a fine 
face and full form; eyes that might have 
moved many a young heart, and hair in 
whose meshes many affections might have 
been caught. But she looked at Paul, and 
he was poring over the document, spelling 
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out its every word. She smiled perhaps 
. rather bitterly. 

"Do you really know the meaning of 
this ?" he asked. 

"Perhaps I know it; perhaps I only 
guess it. But be sure that where so much 
has been discovered, the rest will be made 
clear." 

"But I doubt, I much doubt, whether 
I should inquire any farther. Perhaps I 
may only learn that which I have no right 
to know, and should be the better for not 
Jmowing. Something tells me that I ought 
to tear up this old sea-stained rag, and 
think, or try to think, no more of its pre- 
tended secrets." 

" Perhaps so ; but let me see the letter 
again." 

He handed it to her. She calmly took 
it and relocked it in her desk. Paul looked 
surprised. 
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^^My good Paul," she said, "do you 
really tlunk I would haye taken all the 
trouble to obtain this knowledge of your 
history in order that you might perform 
a feat of romantic generosity and giye up 
the pursuit ? That letter I keep for quit© 
a different purpose. It may be of infinite 
importance. Don't you see that somebody 
besides yourself or me has been all along 
looking over the cards ? Don't you thini; 
it will be important to know who that per- 
son is?" 

" I have received," said Paul slowly, 
" one or two strange hints." 

" Yes, and so have I. You see the mys- 
terious agent has chosen to mix me up in 
your affairs. I have not obtruded, l^ow 
that I am in the business, I am not to be 
got out — no, not even by you ; although 
I can very well see, my poor Paul, that 
you don't relish the prospect of a woman's 
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interference in your affairs. But you are 
not able to manage them for yourself, — ^that 
is clear enough. ; and I am an old and prac- 
tised intriguer, who have had to do with 
more complicated and dangerous transac- 
tions than this. And I take an interest 
in you, Paul, which I cannot help, and I 
like you well, and I will try, as you have 
said, to be even more than a mother to you. 
Now good-bye for the present. Ask me 
no questions, for I shall answer none; im- 
pose no pledge, for I shall promise nothing. 
I will see you to-night, if you like. Good- 
bye." 

She extended her hand. He took it, 
and looked with embarrassed air and in 
silence into her jEaee. 

"You look," said she, " as if you were 
in doubt whether you ought not to kiss 
me. Foolish boy ! never have any doubt 
on such a point ; especially where you only 
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mean gratitude, and are thinking of a 
mother.'' 

He did kiss her on the forehead, and 
went away without speaking. He mounted 
his horse, and rode rapidly away. She 
looked out of the window ; he did not turn 
in his saddle. He was gone in a moment. 

'^ He will ride where he thinks they will 
be," she murmured. " I know it. What 
matter ? Men in loye have no spirit ; nor 
women neither." 

Madame de Luca sighed, and looked as 
if she were not quite so contented and re- 
signed as her words gave out. But she 
had visitors soon. Not often was she left 
alone after noon had set in; and she was 
presently rapid, vivacious, and joyous in 
her conversation. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

MK. WTNTEE, M.P. 

Me. Wynter, M.P., was one of the happiest 
of men. He had all he wanted in life.. 
At least, if he had not in his actual pos- 
session every object of his ambition, he 
imagined he had it, and was satisfied. If 
Fortune denied him any thing, he took it 
for himself in imagination. Many, however, 
of his gifts of fortune weire goodly, solid 
reality. He had plenty of money. Hia 
father had been in business, and left him a 
fortune. He himself continued in business, 
until he made another fortune ; and then he- 
deliberately and wisely gave up money-mak- 
ing, and betook himself to the'fcisk of being 
happy. He did not marry, for his notion of 
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happiness by no means oonasted in domes- 
ticity ; and if any Tnan conld hare been bom 
purposely for old bachelorhood, Mr. Wynter 
iras that man. He liked dnb life, club 
society 5 incessant motion, change, and bnstle ; 
and he liked to fEOicy hiTn^plf a statesman* 
These enjo3rments seemed to him haidly 
compatible with married life. Perhaps the 
fond delusion which he cherished could 
least easily be made consistent with the 
silken bands of matrimony. For it would 
have been hardly possible to get a wife 
so foolish, or so sublimely wise and super- 
humanly forbearing, as to refrain fix)m en- 
deavouring some time or other to open Mr^ 
Wynter^s eyes to the reality of his position, 
as a statesman. Mr. Wynter was indeed 
in parliament, and meant always to con- 
tinue there. By never-failing subscriptions 
to local charities, by generous dinner-giving 
(at the club and in the House), and hj 
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his genial and genuine bonhomie and kind- 
liness of heart, he had made the support 
of his constituents certain. But his par- 
liamentary displajrs were entirely limited 
to the putting of an occasional question to 
the foreign secretary touching the attitude 
i^f England in relation to the aflEairs of this 
or that oppressed nationality, or the treat- 
ment of some political refugee. Among 
the members of the House, in the dining^ 
room, the tea-room, and the smoking-room^ 
Mr. "Wynter was a general favourite. Those 
who did not care about him personally^ 
liked ta draw him out and chaff him. Good- 
natured members lent themselves to his 
harmless fussiness and innocent self-infla- 
tion; and the Premier himself had many 
a time, out of pure kindness of heart, and 
with a genial twinkle of his knowing eye, 
drawn his friend Wynter inta a ^ecially 
conspicuous comer of the lobby, and there 
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gravely and ostentatiously plunged into 
deep converse and council "with him on 
the weightiest questions of foreign politics. 
There were, indeed, some few grave and 
reverend seniors in the House, and some few 
dull and grand young prigs, who, taking 
every thing au serieux^ declined to humour 
or even to acknowledge Wynter. But that 
happy individual never observed their de- 
meanour towards him. He could not be of- 
fended. He was too good-natured to expect 
oflfence, and not sharp enough to notice 
it, unless in its very broadest expression. 

Foreign politics were Mr. Wynter's 
hobby. Some people may think such a 
study rather difficult; but they only show 
their innocence when they acknowledge the 
thought. Eising young member of paxr 
liament, or ambitious old personage en- 
tering the House late in life, let foreign 
politics be your pursuit. Difficult, weaiy 
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perplexing, and unproductive is the study 
of home affairs. Every one about you 
knows as much of Church questions and 
land questions and legal questions as you 
are likely ever to know ; and there are sure 
to be people always at hand who have a 
dreadfully intimate and practical knowledge 
of them which will horribly confound you 
in your hour of fancied trimnph. But who 
knows or cares any thing about Montenegro 
and Servia, and the Herzegovina and Uru- 
guay and the Annamite Empire ? Suppose 
you make a speech, the result of vast la- 
bour and daring cram, on the Law of Settle- 
ment or the Bank Charter, and some one 
from a back bench, who knows all about 
it, and has had it forced upon his prac- 
tical attention for years, gets up and de- 
molishes all your facts, the unhappy result 
is that the House generally understands 
quite enough of the question to see that 

VOL. II. 
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he is right and you are wrong ; that he is a 
sensible man, and you are an ass ; and you 
are written down an ass accordingly. But 
suppose you talk nonsense about the con- 
dition and internal politics of Eoumania, 
and that some member, superfluously blessed 
with a complete knowledge of the question, 
springs to his feet to confute you, who is 
to know which is right and wHch is wrong ? 
Your facts seem just as good as his facts ; 
your conclusions sound quite as plausible 
as his conclusions, and your parliamentary 
reputation is secure. Besides, all home 
questions are complicated; but all foreign 
questions are to British eyes perfectly 
simple. If you are a Liberal, you are al- 
ways on the side of the people, the op- 
pressed nationality. If you are a Conser- 
yative, you are against the revolutionists. 
There is the whole secret. Your ground 
is marked out for you, and nobody con- 
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cems himself to catecliise you as to the 
soundness of your reasons for taking your 
stand there. Mr. Wynter had chosen his 
ground and his action. He took his stand 
on foreign politics, and he acted for the 
Nationalities. So he obtained a sort of 
reputation as a man conversant with con-^ 
tinental afl^irs. Politicians from abroad 
always had letters of introduction to him ; 
and there were even some far-off foreign 
journals (in Servia or Wallachia perhaps) by 
which Mr. Wynter was treated as a great 
British statesman, who was only kept out of 
office by the English aristocracy because of 
his friendship for the oppressed — a sort of 
Ormuzd to the ministerial Ahriman. 

Mr. Wynter walked into the library of 
the House one evening, and met his friend 
Mr. Charlton. 

"Well, Charlton, so you really are giv- 
ing up Seaborough?" 
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" Yes, I am indeed. I could not attend 
to the business any longer ; and I don't 
know that I would, if I could. I have not 
your taste for this sort of life, Wynter ; I 
see nothing come of it. Progress moves 
too slowly here for me." 

"Progress?" 

"Well, yes— I came in as a Eeformer, 
and where is Eeform? The papers are 
all talking of a Conservative reaction ; I 
am too old to wait until the Conservative 
reaction runs its time out. I came in, 
hoping to help in giving the last kick to 
Church-rates — and Church-rates are on 
their feet again. I know this cannot last; 
but neither can I; and I prefer my own 
work." 

Mr. Wynter never looked at things in 
such a light. He only concerned himself 
about the rights of freemen abroad. An 
annual vote against Church-rates, and for 
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the Ballot, satisfied his conscience as re- 
garded projects of domestic reform. 

"Who succeeds you, Charlton?" 

"Don't know at 3,11. The Tories are 
putting up a local man, an eldest son, with 
good family influence. But we could re- 
turn our man, if we had a good one." 

" Of course you don't resign until some- 
body is found." 

" Certainly not ; I would wait another 
twelve months rather. You don't know of 
any body?" 

"N — ^no," said Mr. Wynter slowly, 
and as if carefully meditating. " That is, 
not just at this moment. I daresay I could 
find some one though. I'll think the mat- 
ter over." 

" Do. Once or twice it occurred to me 
that perhaps your friend Massie would like 
to try his chance." 

" By Jove, and so he would." 
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"Yes; lie's a clever energetic fellow, 
and liis family is well known down there." 

" You are quite right. Indeed I thought 
of the matter myself before, but I had not 
a good opportunity of talking the thing over 
with him." 

"Talk it over with him then as soon 
as you can. I suppose he has money ?" 

" yes, plenty of money," said Wyn- 
ter, oflPhand; knowing just as much of 
Paul's finances as he did of Hegel's philo- 
sophy. 

" Because if he had not a great deal 
to spare, and proved a suitable candidate, 
I don't know that there would be any great 
difficulty about the expenses. The fact is, 
that cost what it will, a Tory sha'n't come 
in for Seaborough. I wish Massie would 
come and see me." 

"So he shall, when I've talked the 
matter over with him." 
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"Yes, of course, when you've talked 
the matter over with him," said Mr. Charl* 
ton, with a faint smile. " Good-night—I'm 
going home." 

Mr, Wynter was charmed with the idea, 
which had never presented itself to him 
before. He liked Paul Massie much, and 
would have gladly had him for a colleague 
in the House. Indeed, Wynter would have 
liked all his friends to be in parliament, 
if only that they might be able to see and 
appreciate his position there. He was not 
in the least exclusive or jealous. Had he 
been King Candaules, he would have found 
it quite natural to invite Gyges the artist 
to a full inspection of his treasures of do- 
mestic beauty. 

" It's the very thing for Massie," thought 
Wynter. " If he has not the money, I dare- 
say the family have; and if they won't 
give it, no doubt it will be found some- 
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how. There's no time to be lost; I'll go 
and talk to her at once about it." 

To her ? Cherchez la femme ! One 
might have thought Paul Massie himself 
was the proper person to be consulted. Mr. 
Wynter knew better. Before he had spoken 
a word to Paul on the subject, Wynter 
wrote a note to Mr. Charlton, telling him 
the affair was all right, and that he might 
apply for the Chiltem Hundreds as soon 
as he pleased. For Wynter had gone 
straightway to Salome, and talked to her 
of the propriety of getting Paul into par- 
liament. Salome rejoiced at the suggestion. 
In the first place, she wished that Paul 
should be prominent and distinguished, and, 
in true woman's style, took it for granted 
that his entering parliament was the great 
step on the way to his being at least 
foreign minister. Then she delighted in 
the excitement which a contest promised, 
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he being the candidate. Finally, she found 
it imperatively necessary to do something 
which would absorb Paul's attention for 
at least six months. He was constantly 
talking of going away, and endeavouring 
to resume an active career across the At- 
lantic. Salome had determined that he 
should not go just yet, but she was often 
puzzled about the means of keeping him 
in England. To get him into parliament 
would be to give him a new cai^eer, and 
Salome resolved that the thing should be 
done. She never doubted for a moment 
of her own powers of persuasion. 

Meanwhile where was Paul? Ho was 
haunting Hyde -park; he was riding in 
Eotten-row ) he was leaning dismally against 
the railings of the Drive; he was look- 
ing wistfully up and down Piccadilly; 
he was smoking listlessly, and anon al- 
lowing his cigar to go out, and then 
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lighting it again, and then flinging it half- 
smoked away. He was idling about town 
with particular friends whom he had met 
for the first time the week before last or 
the day before yesterday ; he was looking 
at pictures in the studios of jolly, bearded 
young artists; he was trying horses for 
less skilled acquaintances; he was playing 
billiards, drinking champagne or bitter beer; 
he was nmning in debt; he was growing 
daily more and more idle, listless, sick of 
existence, and unhappy. He longed to 
see Sarah Massie, and he knew no good 
could come of it, and he went persistently 
wherever there seemed the remotest like- 
lihood of his meeting her; and he was 
always unsuccessful. He even found him- 
self pacing backwards and forwards in the 
street where the Trentons lived, and he 
fancied that every servant at a door must 
.know what he was hanging about for; 
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and lie felt ashamed, and went away vow- 
ing lie would never go there again, and 
went next day accordingly. It was a bad 
thing for Salome that she had broken ground 
with him even in jest upon the dangerous 
theme of his affection for his cousin. It 
was a bad thing for her peace of mind that 
she had invited his confidence, and talked 
of herself as one who might be regarded 
in the light of a mother. Poor Paul took 
all this au pied de la lettre^ and did not 
hesitate occasionally to pour his confidence 
into her bosom. Salome thrilled and qui- 
vered and turned pale under the ordeal; 
and poor Paul did not suspect the pain 
he caused her. He believed every body, 
and he really thought for no short time 
that Salome's expressions of maternal re- 
gard were only the simple truth. He sick- 
ened of his listless, hopeless life, and she 
sickened at the frank acknowledgments 
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wMch lie sometimes made to her. Her 
very appearance seemed to tell that some- 
thing was wrong; her manner grew more 
careless and capricious and impulsive ; she 
laughed more loudly ; she wrote less ; she 
sat more oft^n alone and silent and sad. 

So the prospect of a new excitement to 
him was a great relief to her. Any thing 
to pass over the next few months. She 
hoped to do him a great service : to make 
some grand, vague discovery. No doubt 
she hoped too to separate him utterly from 
his imcongenial relations. Therefore she 
expounded to him the parliamentary project 
as a splendid scheme, absolutely essential 
to his prospects and his name. He accepted 
the proposal just as he would have agreed 
to a distraction which presented itself in the 
shape of an exploring expedition or a yacht- 
ing trip. Moreover, he was by no means 
as indifferent to political questions as a 
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young Englisliman of his age and tempera- 
ment generally is. Paul had been reared 
in America, where every man is a politi- 
cian; and had lived a good deal in coim- 
tries where every man who is not an avo^ved 
politician is a conspirator. Therefore, if he 
knew but little of the precise bearings of 
political parties in England, he had no in- 
considerable aptitude for politics in gene- 
ral, and his extensive practical information 
might well serve him in better stead in 
the House of Commons than a high-class 
University education. So he agreed to con- 
test the seat recommended to him. He was 
ashamed to tell Salome the condition of his 
finances; but this difficulty was removed 
by a preliminary assurance that the contest 
should cost him nothing. The patriotic 
electors of Seaborough could not think of 
allowing their representative to pay for 
the privilege of entering parliament on 
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their behalf. Mr. Wynter had, therefore^ 
"been coinmissioned to arrange for all that 
part of the business. So indeed he had. 
A cheque from Salome had conveniently 
enabled Seaborough patriotism to dispense 
mth any pressing demands upon the purse 
of its candidate. 

Salome's friends rallied round (we may 
appropriately adopt electioneering phrase- 
ology) the new candidate. Many of them 
seriously regarded him as a person likely 
to be of service to their views, if in parlia- 
ment, because of his acquaintance with 
foreign aflEairs and his democratic opinions* 
There was a sort of vague plan just then 
floating or drifting about certain circles for 
getting into parliament a few representa- 
tives of the continental school of demo- 
cracy. Observe that the continental school 
is composed of very different personages 
from the British school of democrats. The 
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latter follow Bright and Cobden {eheu ! did 
follow Cobden, one should say — may Eng- 
land long preserve his glorious memory!), 
and strive for universal peace. The former 
swear by Mazzini or Herzen or Victor 
Hugo, hate the Emperor of the French, 
and place their first hopes in universal 
wax. Paul belonged naturally to the Maz- 
zini, Herzen, and Hugo school ; but his poli- 
tics were, of course, rather a feeling than a 
science. Perhaps not a few of those who 
now most eagerly urged him forward did 
so because they saw that his political feel- 
ings were deep, and that his political science 
was shallow. An energetic man who can 
drive others, and at the same time can 
himself be easily led, is a model politician 
in the eyes of well-governed poKtical coteries. 
The retiring member for Seaborough,. 
Mr. Charlton, gave Paul his earnest aid 
and full interest, partly because he liked 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

THE WEHR-WOLF. 

^' I AM to see the wehr-wolf to-day, Alice," 
said Madame de Luca one morning to her 
attendant or protegee. " You had better go 
to your room now, unless you would like 
to have an interview with your old friend, 
and to renew your acquaintance." 

^' I, ma'am ? 0, no. I should be quite 
afraid." 

"Well, I hope we shall soon be rid of 
him. He's going to America." 

" 0, how glad I am !" 

"Yes, I have promised to pay his pass- 
age, and give him a trifle to start with. 
My own advice to him would be to enlist 

at once in the Federal army; or in the 
VOL. II. ' p 
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other if his natural instincts should conduct 
him there ; and get honestly and decently 
shot. I don't think any thing better could 
possibly happen to him.'^ 

"No, indeed, ma'am." 

Alice did not much care what army he 
joined, or what he did, provided he put 
himself securely out of the way by any 
operation. 

'^ Yes, he is coming here to-day. I saw 
him by the merest chance yesterday loung- 
ing about near the betting-place in Hyde- 
park, under the tree. He was looking 
wilder and more out of sorts than ever. 
I pitied the unfortunate wretch; and I 
went up and spoke to him. He seemed 
quite ■ amazed that any body should take 
the sKghtest interest in his movements, or 
in his existence, poor creature ; and I do 
believe he thought I must have some sinis- 
ter motive in offering to do any thing for 
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hinu I told him if lie would go to America 
Ms passage-money could be provided for 
him; and, after a few moments' parley, he 
accepted the oflfer. Not gratefully though, 
or graciously, but as a much-injured man 
<5onsents to accept an instalment of his 
rights. So he is coming here; will be 
here soon, in fact ; or ought to be, if he keeps 
his word," 

Salome was soon left alone to wait for 
her visitor. 

It was strange, or at least would have 
been strange in any one else, the interest 
she took in the wehr-wolf, as she chose to 
call him. She pitied the wretch, and was 
touched by the kind of instinctive ferocity 
with which he seemed to regard the human 
race as his natural enemies. This peculi- 
arity would assuredly have repelled and 
disgusted almost all other persons; but it 
had an odd sort of attraction for her. She 
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always averred that she liked any thing 
that was real; and this pleasant attribute 
of Halliday's was at least a reality. There 
was not much of personal affectation about 
him, although he could lie and cheat when 
it suited his purpose. To all ordinary eyes 
he was a low, drunken, ferocious ruffian; 
but Salome, who generally preferred the 
more romantic aspect of things, transfigured 
him into a wehr-wolf, whom a sense of wrong 
had driven to sorcery and the forest. There 
was something interesting in trying to re- 
claim him ; it was like endeavouring to tame 
a wolf. It roused her faculties; and she 
liked it. But let us not deny that mere 
kindliness of heart and pity had much to do 
with the' interest she felt in Halliday. 

Her visitor came true to time. His 
money was out, and he would probably have 
paid her a visit very soon in any case. He 
was looking worse and worse. The man 
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was fast fading, and the wolf becoming more 
and more conspicuous. His walk even had 
now something stealthy and wolf-like about 
it; and his eyes, reddened by drink, had 
that distrustful restlessness which the ani- 
mal-tamer despairs to remove. When he 
entered the room, Salome sat at her desk, 
and did not at first look up or speak ; she 
was curious to find out how he would open 
the conversation. 

Halliday stood silent a moment or two, 
and turned his old cap about in his hands. 
Then he made some guttural sound, which 
he probably intended as a delicate hint that 
he was waiting. This producing no effect, 
he spoke at last : 

" Well, ma'am, you see — I've come, you 
know, as you told me." 

"Yes, I see," said Salome, looking up 
and laying down her pen ; " and I am sorry 
to see that you have been going on badly." 
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" What's it matter how I've been going 
on ? I'll not be any the better for talking • 
of it." 

" No, I daresay not. I don't suppose any 
thing I could say would do you any good.'^ 

" It wouldn't !" exclaimed Halliclay, with 
^ positive fierceness of sudden energy ; " it 
wouldn't, ma'am, do me any good in the 
world ; and where a word from you wouldn't 
serve me, a day's preaching out of the pulpit 
from nobody else wouldn't do me any good. 
I'm past all that. You're just about the 
only one in the world that I'd do any thing 
for ; and why ? Just because you're about 
the only one in the world that ever offered 
to do any thing for me. But you can't do 
me any good ; you nor nobody else. I'm in 
the way here, and you'd like to get rid of 
me ; and you're quite right. Very well. I'll 
go. I can't do any thing by staying here ; 
and I'm ready to go. To America, or any 
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iv-here eke ; it's all the same to me. I sup- 
pose there's drink in America, and tobacco ; 
and I don't care much about any thing else 
— ^now." 

"No; but once you did care about 
something else." 

"What signifies? "What's the use of 
talking of ^^a^^" 

"Because I think there may be some 
good in you yet, Halliday ; and I don't like 
to give you up as quite beyond hope. You 
did care for something besides drink and 
tobacco once ; and not so long ago. I think 
you do still." 

" No, I don't. If you mean Ally Cross- 
ley—" 

"Yes, I mean her." 

"Then I don't care about her; what 
you call care about her. I'd like to see her 
— I'd like some one told me she was in this 
house." 
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Salome was almost betrayed into a start, 
and an expression of alarm. 

" Why do yon wish to see her ?" 

"Becanse if once I see her, I'd never 
let her go again. I'd drag her with me, or 
I'd kill her. She's ruined me, and made a 
fool of me, and laughed at me ; and I'd make 
her come with me, ay and make her as bad 
as myself, just to punish her and have my 
revenge. Yes, I would ; or I'd kill her." 

"Why," said Salome, "you poor fellow, 
you are madly in love with her still. I am 
really sorry for you; but I don't believe 
you are half as bad as you give yourself out 
to be, and I am glad to find you have so 
much of feeling left in you which has no- 
thing to do with whisky and tobacco. 
Pluck up some courage, man, and begin a 
new life. Go out to America ; and I will 
take care to put you in the way of getting 
employment there ; and you will soon make 
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your way. You are too young not to be 
able to get rid of your drinking habits." 

Halliday sbook his head. 

'' I don't know now," he said. '' My 
father died drunk ; and so, I've heard him 
say many a time; did his father. I think if 
things had gone differently, I might have 
got over it perhaps, and pulled on all right ; 
but now every body is against me, and I 
don't care. But I'm obliged to you, ma'am, 
and I don't want to trouble you. You offer 
to send me out to America ?" 

''Yes, to XewYork; and from that on 
to the "West. I don't yet quite know to 
what place ; but you are not to stay in New 
York, not a day. It shall be arranged so 
that somebody will meet you in New York, 
and pay your fare on to some other place, 
where employment will be ready for you." 

''Will you give me the price of my 
passage in the ship ?" 
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Halliday hesitated, moved uneasily from 
one foot to the other, and twisted his cap 
many times. 

" I think," continued Salome, "I see a 
great chance for you, if only we can manage 
to transfer you to some fresh western town 
of America, with an interval of sobriety be- 
tween. But to do any good you must begin 
well. Now, promise me that you will not 
spend in drink what I am going to give 
you." 

''Well," said HalHday, after a little 
more hesitation and shuffling, "I'll pro- 
mise. Yes, I'll promise. And what's more, 
I'll do my best to keep my word." 

''Come, that's right; and I will trust 
you. Here." She gave him a small sum 
of money — only a few shillings, indeed. 

"You will come back," she repeated, 
" in three days ; and then I will tell you 
what has been done for you, and where you 
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are to go. "We shall make something of you 
yet. And America is a broad place, Halli-, 
day, where people do not know a great deal 
about the gossip of Seaborough ; and it will 
be your own fault if any one learns that 
you were foolish in England. There are 
pretty girls there too, I am told ; and I dare- 
say you will contrive some day to forget 
all the past, and find a good wife, and make 
her a good husband. Now, good-morning." 

Halliday lingered a moment. 

"Well?" said Salome, looking inquir- 
ingly at him. 

"I don't know," he said slowly, and 
evidently trying to follow out the thread 
of some idea in his puzzled brain. "You 
are very good to me — very. I can't well 
make it out. There isn't any dodge in all 
this, is there, ma'am ?" 

"Any dodge? In what?" 

"It isn't any thing, you know, just to 
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get me out of the way ? It isn't any thing 
that Ally Crossley is mixed up in ? It isn't 
because I threatened about her, is it^ ma'am?" 

The shrewdness of the suspicion a lit- 
tle surprised Salome. The instinctive and 
rooted distrust of all human kindness was 
something to think over and to study. Sa- 
lome had to own to herself that in this in- 
stance the distrust was not altogether un- 
founded. 

"There is no dodge, Halliday, as you 
call it, unless a dodge to try to do you 
good. It is quite true that your threats 
did make me a little anxious to get you 
out of the way ; but that consideration alone 
would never induce me to take any trouble 
about sending you to America. I should 
rather have you handed over to the police, 
who would take good care that you did no 
harm to any one — even to yourself. No; 
I really want to save you, if I can ; and if 
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having done so much. Poor wretch! It 
will be a good thing for Alice when he is 
fairly out of the country; for I do think 
the girl is not perhaps altogether so foolish 
in her dread of him. He looked wonder- 
fully dangerous when he spoke of her. 
Well, after three days she may breathe 
freely, and my experiment in human re- 
clamation begins.'^ 

Alice knew when her discarded lover 
was leaving Salome. She heard his heavy 
tread upon the stairs. She became pos- 
sessed with a sudden and unconquerable cu- 
riosity to have a look, a safe look, only one, 
at him. So she ran to the window of her 
room, drew aside cautiously one comer of 
the blind, and peeped out. She heard the 
hall-door close behind him, and saw him 
shamble into the street. He crossed the 
road to the other footpath, and then, turn- 
ing back, looked up at the house. 
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A few moments afterwards, she heard 
from Madame de Luca that Halliday had 
pledged himself to go to America, and she 
began to breathe freely once again. 

Had she, however, seen a little more of 
Halliday; had she been able to note the 
expression which came over him when he 
looked back at the house, — she would have 
had less cause for satisfaction. He gave 
only one glance back. She only peeped for 
two seconds from the window; yet he saw 
enough in the time. He had eyes like a 
cat or a lynx ; and he saw Alice, and knew 
her, and took in, or thought he took in, the 
whole of the situation in a moment. He 
felt as if he had had a sun-stroke. Some- 
thing seemed to have pierced his brain, and 
to keep throbbing in his head. The pave- 
ment and the houses danced before him, 
and he put his hands out as one who has 
to clutch something to save himself from 
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felling. Yet lie had wit enoughj and self- 
control enough, to suppress in a moment 
any outward demonstration of surprise and 
anger ; and though in the first flash of his 
fury he had some wild notion of rushing 
back, dashing at the door, and forcing his 
way to Alice, he saw in )an instant that 
such a mad proceeding could only end in 
his utter discomfiture. So he held his way 
down the street just as if nothing had hap- 
pened; and before Alice ventured to look 
out again, the place, as has been said, was 
clear of his presence. 

But his heart was ftdl, and his brain 
was maddened. He now saw in Salome's 
kindness only what he would have called " a 
plant." He had been deceived, "done," from 
first to last, and by " a pack of women." How 
many a day and night had he turned him- 
self into a human ferret to find out Alice 
Crossley ! • And she was there all the time 1 
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Why, Madame de Luca had scolded him for 
not finding out something about the girl, 
had coolly asked him whether there was 
really such a person in existence ! And she 
was upstairs in the same house while they 
were talking ! This was why he was to be 
sent out of the way, any where and any 
how; this was why they wanted to ship 
him off to America ! They had been laugh- 
ing at him all the time ; they were laugh- 
ing at him now. Perhaps some of them 
would laugh another way before all was 
done. 

Probably that was a crisis, a turning- 
point in Halliday's existence, when Alice 
looked so unluckily out of her window. He 
was actually on the verge of believing in 
human sincerity and kindness. A little 
more, and he might have known what it 
was to have hope. Now faith and hope 
were suddenly blown out of his nature, and 
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for ever. The wehr-wolf loses his old 
power of retuming to his original shape. 
He howls and ravens in the forest, to be 
a man no more. 



CHAPTEE X. 

PERPLEXED IN THE EXTREME. 

There were few men of his class and cha- 
racter in London more uncomfortable than 
the Eev. Eustace Massie. Every thing 
seemed of late to have gone wrong with 
him, more especially during the few weeks 
of his present stay in London. There could 
be no doubt that three-fourths, five-sixths 
of his vexations were to be traced to the im- 
lucky propinquity of his cousin Paul. As 
Fitzjames, in Scott's poem, is pursued every 
where by some association of the Douglas, 
so poor Eustace could not turn to right 
or left without being encountered by some- 
thing which disagreeably reminded him of 
Paul Massie. It made his situation more 
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uncomfortable that he had no confidant. 
When he thought of speaking on the sub- 
ject to Sarah, a keen twinge, agonising as 
a dart of neuralgia, passed through him. 
To talk of it to Lydia would have been a 
pure waste of time and breath. He heard 
every where of Paul's fast life, of his odd 
manners, of his queer companions, of his 
one especial friend, the lady with the 
Italian name, of his expenditure and of his 
debts. All this did not come to him in 
the way of slander. Good-natured people 
sometimes spoke to him of his cousin in 
words of praise, called Paul a fine fellow, 
and asked Eustace to bring him to their 
houses. Ladies sometimes put direct ques- 
tions to Lydia that amused or confused 
her, and much annoyed Eustace. But this 
was not all. Nay, all this, vexing enough 
in its way, was nothing to some other new 
and mysterious sources of vexation. 
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Letters from Eustace's man of business 
at Seaborough began utterly to perplex 
him. They talked about queer rumours 
afloat in the town, odd inquiries being 
made, mysterious ransackings of old parish 
books and records, singular visitations of 
persons whom the man of business thought 
he knew to be connected with the office 
of a London attorney. These odd persons 
had been to Crossley the boatman, and to 
Crossley's wife. It was given out too that 
Crossley's mind was quite at rest about the 
safety of his daughter Alice ; and that she 
was somewhere in a good place in London; 
and in a vague way the man of business, 
suspicious no doubt, connected her disap^ 
pearance with the subsequent setting on 
foot of queer inquiries all about the town. 
What the precise nature of the inquiries 
was, he did not say; but from the tone 
of his letter it might be inferred that he 
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presumed that they ought in some way to 
be of interest to Eustace Massie. 

Eustace could make nothing of all this; 
but he had been stopped in the Strand one 
day by a half-drunken, dissolute, ne'er-do- 
well from Seaborough, whose name he re- 
membered to be Halliday, who asked him 
for money, and on getting a shilling or two 
out of charity and shame, offered for a five- 
pound note to put the clergyman up to 
something that would open his eyes, and 
put him in a way to prepare for squalls. 
To this metaphorical warning the clergy- 
man would have paid little attention; but 
Halliday endeavoured to make his meaning 
clearer by intimating in a thick whisper 
that Eustace's cousin and " her" were plot- 
ting against Eustace, and trying to do him 
a bad turn, and that he, Halliday, knew 
what it all meant, and could open their 
eyes. "Whereupon Eustace indignantly de- 
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clined to have his eyes opened, and turned 
scornfully away from his fellow-townsman, 
whom he set down as mad, either by pro- 
vidential or spirituous deprivation of senses. 
And now Eustace remembered clearly 
enough that he had heard this dissolute 
creature described as the discarded lover 
of Alice Crossley; and idiotic as his talk 
appeared to be, he could not help connect- 
ing it in some inexplicable way with the 
perplexing hints he had just been receiving 
from Seaborough. 

Vexations come in battalions. It has 
been said that part of Eustace's business 
in town was to assist in finding a candi- 
date for Seaborough. A fit and proper per- 
son had been found. The eldest son of a 
peer — a young man of the most strictly 
orthodox character, brought up in the best 
school, who used to make the prettiest 
speeclies on the platforms of various Church 
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societies; a Conservative of mild propen- 
sities ; on the whole, the very nonpareil of 
candidates — had kindly consented to stand 
for Seaborough. Enstace exnlted, in his 
decorous way. There would be, could be, 
he felt sure, no opposition. Eustace hated 
a contested election, with its riot, its coarse- 
ness, its vulgarity, its bribery, and its drink. 
Some of the London papers already spoke * 
of the affair as settled — a quiet walk over. 
The local paper on Eustace's side congra- 
tulated the electors of the borough on the 
prospect of Seaborough's at last assuming 
its proper place in the councils of the na- 
tion. The opposite party kept very quiet ; 
gave absolutely no sign. Eustace himself, 
sitting under the gallery of the House of 
Commons, had heard a gentleman, who rose 
up from one of the ministerial seats, mum- 
ble something in which the word " Sea- 
borough" occurred; and it was explained 
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to him that this meant moviag for the wi'it. 
So the aflfair was apparently all right, and 
there were only three or four days to run. 

The very next day Eustace was passing 
down St. James's-street, when he was hailed 
rather impetuously from the steps of a club. 
The hail came from the lips of one for whom 
Eustace had a high respect — the senior 
member for his county, who had been a 
prime mover in discovering the fitting can- 
didate to rescue Seaborough from its de- 
graded position in the councils of the na- 
tion. Eustace had to shade his eyes from 
the early momiQg sun of London (half-past 
twelve P.M.), as it fell glowing on the pave- 
ment. Thus he recognised the utterer of 
the vehement call. 

"Hallo, Massie," said the senator, "this 
is a devilish queer business about Sea- 
borough! Yery glad I met you. What 
does it all mean ?" 
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"What is it, Sir John? I have not 
heard of any thing particular." 

"Ifot heard of any thing? On your 
honour, Massie, don't you know any thing 
about it?'' 

" Eeally, Sir John, I don't even know 
what you are alluding to — and I think 
my word will be enough vrithout any other 
pledge. What's the mattei: ?" 

"Well, Massie, I'm glad to hear what 
you say. I couldn't believe that you had 
any thing to do with it — ^I couldn't believe 
it, sir; and so I have been telling Stokes 
and Freshman." 

" Do, pray, tell me what you are speak- 
ing of?" 

"Why, man, we're going to be opposed 
in Seaborough after all, and by somebody 
who they tell me is a cousin of yours, — some 
Mr. Paul Massie." 

" Good heavens ! — ^what is the meaning 
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of tMs ? Are you sure ? Paul Massie ! 
It can't be serious ; it must be a joke, 
Sir John ; this is sheer stuff and non- 
sense.'' 

" Stuff and nonsense it may be, but I 
can tell you it's devilish serious stuff 
and nonsense. It's all over the clubs to- 
day, and little Tellers of the Eeform told 
me just now that he met Brand this morn- 
ing, and Brand told him the thing was 
qidte serious, and Mr. Peter — Paul — ^what's 
his name? — ^Massie was to have the Govern- 
ment support. I saw the address. Sup- 
ports ministers powerfully on the foreign 
policy — pitches strong into Tories — talks 
ever so much about local interests, and mak- 
ing Seaborough a port, or a dockyard, or 
an island, or I don't know what — and in- 
sists upon having the place represented by 
a member of a family always identified with 
its progress. That's the whole dodge, in 
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fact. Foreign policy, local interests, no 
strangers, — these are the points to touch 
up the rabble. I hear that Massie started 
last night for Seaborough, and that old 
Charlton went down to introduce him. It^s 
very vexing." 

" Vexing, Sir John ! It is indeed vex- 
ing to me ; and I have only too much rea- 
son to fear that it is done chiefly to vex 
and insult me. It is a heavy insult, and 
one which I did not deserve. But it is 
not the only one I have received from the 
same quarter." 

^^ If I were you, I should make a point 
of running down at once, else you'll find 
half your voters pledged against you, under 
the impression that they are voting for you 
— thinking that they are supporting your 
candidate when they are supporting your 
cousin. I bet any thing the fellow will 
tell them so. A fellow capable of such a 
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means ? Where does lie get the money ? 
People tell me that he lives fast ; but they 
say that there's some woman with plenty 
of cash — " 

" Sir John, I really know nothing of my 
cousin's ways or means. I have certainly 
no reason to suspect him of any thing dis- 
honourable, or of Kving upon any body's 
money but his own. He may wish to vex 
and grieve me ; but he belongs to a family 
which does nothing disgraceful." 

After all, blood is thicker than water; 
and a cousin is the son of one's father's or 
mother's sister or brother; and Eustace 
Massie was not a bad sort of Christian for 
a clergyman, and he did not like the tone 
in which his friend spoke of his misguided 
relative. 

Even while these two were talking came 
up several who knew them both — among the 
rest little Captain Trenton; and some con- 
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gratulated Eustace in good faith upon his 
cousin's candidature; and some who un- 
derstood the state of aflfairs rather better 
sympathised with his unpleasant position. 
But no one seemed to have any doubt about 
the genuineness of the candidature. Every 
body had seen somebody else who told him 
something which led him to believe that 
the new candidate and his friends were 
really doing their very best to win. 

Eustace drove frantically home in a 
hansom, left a very hasty note for his wo- 
mankind, who were out somewhere, and 
caught the next train for Seaborough. We 
shall not attempt any analysis and exposi- 
tion of the feelings of that clergyman as 
he sat in the railway train and tried to 
read the paper. 

When he reached Seaborough, he found 
the contest already raging. Happily for 
the peace of the neighbourhood, it had not 
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long to rage. Both sides were haranguing 
incessantly ; the speaking was on both 
sides very vehement, and, for the most part, 
untrained. There were some great foreign 
questions stirring even the minds of vil- 
lagers at the time, which gave Paul and 
PauFs supporters an immense advantage. 
All the Dissenters and Democrats, of what- 
ever kind, rallied around him. Men came 
down from London — men with names which 
had reached even Seaborough — and delivered 
harangues full of epigram and splendid sen- 
timent in his behalf. All the wrongs ever 
done to peoples by despots, from Macedonia's 
madman to the Swede, were flung taunt- 
ingly in the faces of Paul Massie's oppo- 
nents. The misdeeds of every Government, 
from that of the Tuileries to that of St. 
Petersburg, were made a bill of indict- 
ment against the Tory candidate. You 
might have thought that Seaborough had 
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a special mission to chastise tyrants; that 
the aristocratic candidate was the nominee, 
of every reigning autocrat and the secret 
agent of every dethroned despot; and that 
the universal brotherhood and solidarity of 
nations all the world over had chosen out 
Paul Massie for their prime spokesman and 
representative. 

On the other side, be sure that hyperbole 
did not lack. The friends of aristocracy 
painted a ghastly picture of the results 
which must follow, as the night the day, 
if in evil hour Paul Massie should be re- 
turned for Seaborough. The throne over- 
turned ; the crown flung in a ditch, like the 
diadem in XJhland's pretty poem, or hung 
on a hedge like the regal coronal of Bos- 
worth ; the Church profaned and destroyed ; 
the laws of property and marriage abolished; 
the English language prohibited; British 
beer cruelly taxed to favour sour and ran- 
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cid foreign mixtures ; Communism, So- 
.cialism, Chartism, Eed Eepublicanism, Yan- 
keeism, Italian Eevolutionism ; flat burglary 
and flat blasphemy rampant every where : 
these were a few, and indeed only a few, 
of the hideous consequences which must 
follow if poor Paul Massie should be re- 
turned for Seaborough. The crisis was, in 
short, a death-grapple between the British 
Constitution and Paul Massie: the hour 
had come to end the reign of the Church 
of England or of Paul Massie. Two stars 
keep not their motion in one sphere; nor 
could one England brook the double rule 
of the wisdom of our ancestors and Paul 
Massie. The moment was supreme: the 
destiny of Britain was in the hands of the 
Seaborough electors. Elect Paul Massie, 
and the British Lion would have roared its 
last, and the battle and the breeze would 
never more be braved by the Union Jack. 
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It was sore for Eustace Massie to Ixaye 
to bear opposition to the candidate of his 
choice. He had himself assured the young 
nobleman that the affair would certainly be 
a walk over. Eustace liked influence, and 
the repute of possessing influence ; nor did 
he, a Christian minister, hate the sons of 
peers. He felt as if his personal credit and 
honour were assailed the moment his can- 
didate was opposed. Clergymen are gene- 
rally as impatient and illogical politicians 
as women. Eustace felt that any oppo- 
sition was hard to bear. But it was harder 
still that the candidate of his choice should 
be opposed by one who bore his own name, 
and on whom Eustace had quite made up 
his mind that he had showered unmerited 
kindnesses, x 

Yes ; that was a heavy dispensation. 
But there came something far harder still ; 
for the British Lion was left to howl in 
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vain ; the Union Jack was furled and flung 
in the dust; the son of the great British 
peer, the orthodox scion of England's proud 
nobility, the member and the ornament of so 
many religious societies, the chosen candi- 
date of Eustace Massie, was defeated ! Lei- 
cester-square had triumphed over Belgravia; 
Eunnymede was left nowhere by Bohemia ! 
The close of the poll came amid storm and 
stress ; and the returning officer, serene 
amid a rain of eggs and brickbats, pro- 
claimed Paul Massie, Esq., duly elected to 
serve in parliament for Seaborough. 

As Eustace Massie walked home on the 
evening of this final day, he had to pass 
through many excited groups, and had 
been favoured by some cheering and not 
a little hissing. He was determined to 
show that he could bear any obloquy and 
misconstruction, even where the scandal of 
a family quarrel was concerned, in the dis- 
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charge of liis duty. Therefore he took 
fortune's buffets and rewards with equal 
favour outwardly; but he did feel a pang 
when, passing one of the public-houses, he 
saw a huge painted caricature hung out, 
purporting to represent himself, Eustace 
Massie, in the act of selling the borough 
to the aristocratic candidate's father; him- 
self, Eustace Massie, on his knees, receiving 
a huge bag of money from that nobleman — 
a peer on whom he had never once set eyes 
in all his existence. 

But something took place the night be- 
fore the polling which must be told in an- 
other chapter. 



CHAPTEK XI. 

SEABOROUGH REVISITED. 

In compiling the natural history of ghosts 
there appears to be one peculiarity of those 
uncomfortable creatures upon which all 
poets, romancists, and philosophers, from 
Virgil and Dante to Defoe and Mrs. Crowe, 
seem to be quite agreed — that is, their habit 
of hanging perpetually, and for no appa- 
rent purpose whatever, round the places or 
the ruins of the places in which they once 
lived and loved and hated and were happy 
and suffered. Your ghost is no adventurer 
or explorer : he clings like a cat to the old 
hearth, though its fire may have been extin- 
guished for generations ; he wanders about 
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the old home, even after successive races of 
men and strange guests have been sheltered 
beneath its roof-tree. Therein the ghost, 
after all, only gives the clearer proofs of his 
earthly origin, or shows perhaps how truly 
a subjective creature he is whom we have 
evolved out of the depths of our moral con- 
sciousness ; for there is no foolishness more 
common to living humanity than the ten- 
dency still to linger and hang about places 
between which and ourselves Fate has in- 
terposed her wand of inexorable separation, 
and with which we know that we have no 
longer any thing to do. The murderer in 
all the old stories comes back for no prac- 
tical purpose whatever to the scene of his 
crime, and of course gets captured there for 
his pains; and the discarded lover clings 
about the place which once was full of hope 
and brightness to him, but which can never 
shine for him again; and indeed sentiment 
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of one sort or other thus sometimes sways 
the most practical of us, and renders of no 
account the calculations of the knowing, 
who always assume that men will only act 
as their substantial interest directs them. 
No ghost , ever took a moonlit walk around 
a ruin to less practical purpose than Paul 
Massie had in his mind when, the night 
immediately before his polling-day, he set 
out alone to haunt the precincts of Sea- 
borough - house and the shore which lay 
beneath its windows. 

He had thrown himself into the bu- 
siness of the election contest with quite a 
feverish energy, and had canvassed and 
made speeches and discussed plans of action 
with all the zeal of the most devoted poli- 
tician thirsting for a parliamentary position 
to serve his country or to satisfy his wife* 
He worked all the harder, perhaps, because 
of a vague dread that if he were to leave 
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off for the moment, he might become sud- 
denly disgusted with the whole affair, and 
inclined at any risk to back out of it. But 
the night before the polling he became 
seized with an unconquerable desire to 
escape for a few moments from the excited 
atmosphere of electioneering, and to breathe 
a purer air. So he contrived to accomplish 
a strategic movement which enabled him to 
free himself from his friends and backers 
and agents at the head -quarters in Sea- 
borough and at Mr. Charlton's house, and, 
once clear of pursuit, he directed his steps 
towards his cousin's residence. 

He had no business there. Nobody 
wanted him. He had not known before 
reaching the scene of the election how 
directly and completely his position in the 
contest placed him in opposition to his 
cousin. An hour in the town showed him 
this unpleasant fact. Eustace Massie, who 
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would gladly, at almost any personal sacri- 
fice, have avoided any thing like a family 
scandal, conceived himself hound in honour 
and conscience not to draw hack from the 
prominent position which he had pledged 
himself to take in the support of the noble 
candidate of his choice. The affair, there- 
fore, began to assume quite a Polynices and 
Eteocles appearance — a sort of family fight, 
in which the closest relatives were mar- 
shalled upon opposite sides, prepared to cut 
each other's throats. A set of supporters, 
too, rallied to Paul, of whom he was himself 
much ashamed, and who threw into the 
struggle a vehemence of personal hostility 
quite superfluous to the actual issue, and 
indeed made it indisputably evident that 
they supported Paul Massie only because 
they hated Eustace Massie. These were 
the. Low-Church men and the most uncom- 
promising of the No-Popery Dissenters. In 
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the eyes of these stem sectarians poor Eus- 
tace, who hated Popery as sincerely as the 
most virtuous Protestant ought to do, and 
who was as firmly convinced that poverty 
and Eomanism go together as Exeter -hall 
itself could desire — poor Eustace was re- 
garded as not one whit less odious than 
Cardinal Wiseman or Judas Iscariot. There- 
fore, had Paul Massie been the Eev. Dr. 
M^I^eile or Pather Gavazzi, his I^o-Popery 
supporters could not more aggressively have 
insisted on the fact that he came to put 
down Eomanism, altars, candlesticks, auri- 
cular confession, and ritualistic practices. 
They placarded the town with oracular 
announcements in big print, to the effect 
that ^^ The Eev. E. N. Massie is a Papist in 
disguise ;'' or proclamations of ^^No candle- 
sticks !" which publications, though they 
might seem to the superficial mind widely 
removed from the questions at issue in the 
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contest, yet were supposed to have a tre- 
mendous effect in working up the slumber- 
ing Protestantism of the constituency, and 
directing its mighty energies into the true 
channel. 

All this, of coTU'se, Eustace supposed to 
be directed, or at least encouraged, by Paul 
Massie, who had nothing whatever to do 
with it, and indeed had nearly forfeited all 
chance of his election more than once by 
the angry emphasis with which he repu- 
diated and condemned it. 

Paul well knew that these incidents of 
the contest must contribute heavily to make 
his name odious in Seaborough- house. He 
would not for any thing have had to meet 
his cousin Eustace alone and face to face ; 
he would have dreaded equally, but for 
different reasons, a meeting with Mrs. Mas- 
sie. He knew well enough that Sarah and 
Lydia were still in London; yet his feet 
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bore him in the direction of Seaborongh- 
house. 

He walked along the strand, on which 
the moon shone softly and sadly. The 
sweet air of the summer-flowers rested even 
on the sea, and the lazy waves hardly 
throbbed upon the still glowing shingle. 
He soon reached that part of the shore 
which ran beneath his cousin's demesne, 
and was only divided from it by the little 
wall he scrambled over the first night of his 
visit to England. He could see the roof and 
chimneys of the house, and he could not 
resist the temptation to draw a little nearer ; 
to cross the wall and lose himself for a mo- 
ment among the trees and the walks. The 
house, as he approached it, seemed all dark, 
as if no life whatever were stirring there ; 
and indeed it seemed to repel him as most 
of its inmates had done. He came to just 
the spot where he had parted from Sarah — 
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where he might almost say that he last 
saw her, for he could hardly call the mo- 
mentary glimpse of her in London a meet- 
ing. He was not a sentimental man, but 
he remained fixed to that spot for some 
time: he clung to it as one clings to a 
cherished grave. He stooped, gathered some 
leaves from the spot, and laid them care- 
fully in his pocket-book, among electioneer- 
ing accounts, and heads of speeches, and 
names of pledged supporters, and other such 
rubbish. 

A sound startled him while he was thus 
engaged. It was the sound of a footstep, 
and nothing could well have seemed to him 
a more untoward event just then than to be 
seen by any body while he was thus secretly 
as it> were within the precincts of Eustace 
Massie's demesne. He grew hot with vexa- 
tion. It was too late, however, to retreat 
or to escape observation ; the footstep, which 
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was that of a womaiij came nearer and nearer. 
Paul drew back and leaned against the tree 
near which he had been standing. In a 
moment the figure of Mrs. Massie entered 
the walk. 

Evening had by this time given place to 
nightj and but for the moon darkness would 
have concealed our friend from any one 
passing hastily along the walk, for the tree 
under which Paul stood was some yards 
away and many shrubs grew between. Paul 
still hoped that he might escape unobserved. 
Mrs. Massie was walking slowly along, her 
eyes fixed on the ground, and Paul could 
hear distinctly that she was speaking or 
murmuring to herself, as she passed. She 
wore no bonnet or cloak, but had a dark 
shawl thrown, mantilla-fashion — ^perhaps a 
memory of the old ways of the Mexican life 
— over her head, and falling down her shoul- 
ders. The paleness of her face showed all 
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the whiter from the frame of black in which 
it thus was set. Her figure looked wonder- 
fully youthfril ; despite of the dream-like 
vacillation which seemed to chal^cterise all 
her movements, she might have passed in 
the eyes of any one who stood where Massie 
was then standing for a girl of twenty. She 
passed on without seeing him, and Paul 
began to breathe a little more freely. The 
walk was almost circular, and, after fringing 
the grass on which he stood, curved away in 
the direction of the house ; therefore, when 
she passed him, he hoped she would follow 
the path, and that he might then be able to 
retreat altogether. But he was mistaken. 
After she had gone a few steps he knew 
that she stopped, and then he heard her 
slowly returning. Still it was not beyond 
hope that she might again fail to see him. 
She came on ; she was walking very slowly. 
As she approached the tree, she turned her 
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face in that direction, and the moon fell fall 
npon it. There are legends of mysterious 
"beings who assume the form of young and 
lovely women, and beguile men, but whose 
real nature is revealed at a flash to him who 
has the fortune to see their faces under the 
earliest beams of a new moon. Then the 
purple light of youth fades from the cheeks, 
and the flesh withers and looks shrivelled, 
and the eyes are sunken and gleam with a 
baleful fire, and the whole illusion melts 
xmder the exorcising ray. So it might have 
seemed in one sense with poor Mrs. Massie. 
The figure, the step, the shape of the head, 
the contour of the face, the fair locks that 
escaped from under the shawl — all these 
spoke of freshness and youth. But the face 
on which the moonlight now fell with so 
disenchanting a lustre looked withered aad 
worn and hopeless and old. Paul thought 
he had never seen an expression of sorrow 
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and pain and fear so completely congealed 
upon a hnman face as that wliicli was 
stamped in livid colours upon the features 
now turned towards him. Absorbed and 
almost fascinated by the sight, he forgot for 
the moment his own position. At first he 
was unseen. The eyes which were turned 
towards him seemed to have no sight for 
any earthly object around. They looked 
into the past, or into the future. But as 
she was turning her face away, and the 
shadow was again about to fall on it, Paul 
made some involuntary movement of his 
arm, and disturbed a branch of the tree. 
The sound reached Mrs. Massie's ears ; she 
stopped, looked towards the spot where Paul 
was standing, and saw him. She looked 
wildly at him. He remained perfectly mo- 
tionless an instant under the embarrassment 
of the situation. Her lips opened, and she 
seemed as if she were about to scream, but 
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she suppressed any sound more penetrating 
tlian a long, deep, agonised moan. A mo- 
ment yet she looked at him, then, still moan- 
ing and shivering from head to foot, she fell 
upon her knees on the ground, and pressed 
her hands over her eyes, as one whose only 
present thought is to shut out some sight 
too fearful for human nerves to bear. 

Paul had expected some manifestation 
of surprise or displeasure, but assuredly 
nothing like this. The very strangeness of 
it served at once to rally his composure and 
self-control, as a sudden shock sometimes 
recalls to firmness the trembling nerves. 
He sprang to Mrs. Massie's side, and lifted 
her from the ground. 

"Dear Mrs. Massie, dear aunt," he 
said, "I have alarmed you dreadfully, and 
I do not know how to apologise. I ought 
not to be here ; but pray do not be alarmed. 
It is only I — your very unlucky nephew, 
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Paul Massie, of whom I hope you do not 
think too hardly." 

She pushed him sharply, angrily, from 
her, and said, in tones that quivered partly 
ynth fear and partly with vexation : 

" You have no right to come here, and 
— and frighten me. I cannot bear it. This 
is not the first time. You torture me. 
'Wh.j — ^why have you come here? "Why 
did you stand that way — ^here, at night — 
when all is lonely and ghastly, and look so, 
and terrify me ?" 

"Indeed I had no notion of doing any 
thing of the kind. I never expected to see 
you ; and I came in merely by chance. I 
am sure I don't know why, but because in. 
passing the place something seemed to draw 
me in. But I know weU I ought not to be 
here, and I will go, and not return any 
more. Pardon me for having alarmed you ;, 
and good-night." 
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He was half offended, and yet ashamed 
to show any feeling of bitterness when 
talking with one of whose fall sanity he felt 
no small doubt. He did not turn imme- 
diately to go ; ho hoped she would say some 
kindly word, or at least some word which 
might reassure him as to her mental con- 
dition. 

" I wish you had not come," she went 
on. "0, how much I wish you had not 
come !" 

This was too much. He raised his hat, 
bowed coldly, and was turning to leave the 
place, when she caught him by the arm : 

"Paul, Paul," she said, "you must not 
go— not now, not this way. Don't mind — 
0, my dear, don't mind what I was saying. 
Indeed I hardly knew myself what it was. 
My nerves are wretched, and I have been 
much alone all the day, and I am easily 
frightened ; and I scarcely know now what 
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I tliouglit wlieii first I saw you. Perhaps 
I took you for a ghost. Some people believe 
there are ghosts, don't they? But I am 
glad, very glad, to see you ; and it was kind 
of you to come. It was very kind; only 
you shouldn't frighten timid people late at 
night. Come, give me your arm." 

She talked now with a forced vivacity 
not pleasant to listen to. When she took 
his arm, Paul could feel that she was still 
shivering all over. 

"You will come in," she continued. 
" Eustace is not at home ; that is, he is in 
the town, in Seaborough, busy about this 
tmfortunate election. But he would be very 
glad to see you if he were here, and perhaps 
he may be back soon. Come in." 

"No, aunt, I cannot go in; and you 
must not ask me. I did not come to see 
you, or any one here ; I must tell you that. 
And I cannot enter Eustace's house. "We 
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are not friends ; why, I do not know ; but 
he, I suppose, thinks very badly of me, and 
thinks me his enemy, which Heaven knows 
I am not, nor any body else's." 

.^^I do not know," Mrs. Massie said he- 
sitatingly, " why Eustace and you should 
have quarrelled. It was my dearest wish 
that you should have been friends, and lived 
like — like cousins ; as cousins ought to live. 
It was my earnest wish that you should 
come to this country; but I don't believe 
our dearest wishes ever are fulfilled in life. 
Mine have all gone wrong. Why have you 
and Eustace quarrelled ?" 

" In truth we have not quarrelled. But 
I think he never liked me ; and he was too 
ready to believe any thing bad of me, or at 
least to put the worst construction upon 
every thing." 

"But why have you opposed him in 
this unfortunate election? Why make a 
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public scandal here for the sake of thwart- 
ing Tn'm ?" 

"Indeed you do me wrong, as well as 
he does, by suspecting me of having done 
any thing for the sake of thwarting him. I 
never knew, or had the least reason to sup- 
pose, that he had any interest in the matter 
— any real and personal interest, that is — 
one way or the other, until after I had 
pledged myself to stand, and put myself and 
my friends prominently before the public. 
Half-a-dozen friendly words from him, or 
from any one on his behalf, would have 
settled the whole matter. Had he come to 
me, or written, or sent to me, and frankly 
explained his position, the thing could not 
have occurred. But I never knew that 
Lord — ^I forget his name — was Eustace's 
candidate, until Eustace rushed down here 
and flung himself into the ranks of the op- 
posite party. He made the scandal — not I. 
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"What could I do ? I was pledged to my 
Mends. I could not throw them over.'' 

" Is it true that Salome Adams is one of 
your friends ?" 

"Yes. Salome Adams — Madame de 
Luca — is one of my friends, one of my best 
and kindest and most valued friends." 

" Is she your friend because she is our 
enemy?" 

'' My dear aunt, these. are mere dreams 
and delusions. She is no more your enemy 
than I am. Why should she be ? I don't 
believe she is or could be the enemy of any 
human being. Certainly she has been kind 
to me — as no one else has." 

He spoke these latter words with slow 
and deep emphasis. Mrs. Ma^sie appeared 
not to notice it. 

" Do you mean to marry her ?" 

The abruptness of the question startled 
him, and somewhat embarrassed him too.. 
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He had rather a dark complexion for blushes, 
and yet it is not unlikely that he blushed. 
But he answered in as careless a manner as 
he could assume : 

'^ Madame de Luca is only a friend, and 
is quite unlikely ever to be any thing more, 
so far as I am concerned. I am not in a 
position to marry any body ; and I am sure 
Madame de Luca never bestowed a thought 
on the subject." 

" Paul Massie, I don't like Salome de 
Luca ; I fear and dislike her both ; and she 
has little friendly feeling to me. But if you 
loved her, I had rather hear that you mar- 
ried her than that you were married to a 
queen on a throne. Do any thing — commit 
any folly; but never, never marry unless 
for pure love alone. Kill yourself, rather 
than marry any one to whom you do not 
give your whole heart — or who does not 
give her whole, whole heart to you. All 
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other marriages are curses. There are those 
who know it — who have the knowledge 
written on their hearts in fire — ay and on 
their lives in blood." 

Her manner was so wild and earnest — 
so unreasonably, unnaturally earnest as it 
seemed to Paul, that all his doubts about 
her reason began to return. She clutched 
his arm with all her force as she was 
speaking. They were now slowly pacing 
up and down along the walk where Paul 
had first seen her. 

He was anxious to turn the conversa- 
tion into any other channel, and so said 
with an assumed Kghtness of manner, 

" "Well, aunt, I am not a marrying man 
just yet, nor likely to be soon. It would 
be hard indeed to find any one to marry 
me; and I really don't mean to marry for 
money at any time. But I am much grieved 
about this confounded election business. It 
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never ought to have come to this ; it never 
would if I had been frankly, or indeed fairly, 
dealt with. I am very glad that you give 
me an opportunity of explaining myself on 
the subject, and showing that whatever un- 
pleasantness may have arisen, I am not to 
blame for it." 

Mrs. Massie's mind was not deeply fixed 
upon the subject of the election. She only 
answered vaguely, " I am glad of it — ^I am 
sure of it ; and I think Eustace will be glad 
of it too. He is very good and just, Eustace 
is — ^he would not wrong any one : and then 
he is firm and strong. You must see him, 
and this must all be settled." 

" I am anxious for a reconciliation as 
much as any one can be. I do not know 
why we should be any thing but friends. 
But there is something strange which I 
cannot understand. Aunt, can you tell me 
any thing about my father ?"• 
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Mrs. Massie's fingers grasped his arm 
more tightly and feverishly than before. 

" About your father ?" 

" Yes. You knew him, did you not ?" 

" I knew him ? 0, yes, I knew him." 

'' In Mexico ?" 

" Yes, in Mexico. But I never saw him 
since you were bom, — ^I believe he died soon 
after, — ^I do not know. How cold it is !'' 

It was a very warm night; the atmo- 
sphere still glowed with the embers of the 
fiery heat which had burnt on the landscape 
and on the sea all the day. 

"Had we not better come in?" Mrs. 
Massie continued : "I begin to feel it quite 
chilly. I do not often walk here so late ; but 
this evening the house was so dull, with the 
girls in London and Eustace not at home, 
that I thought it would brighten me to walk 
here a little ; so I came, and I saw you." 

" No, aunt, I must not go into the house, 
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and cannot ; but I mil not keep yon iLcre 
any longer. Only. I may not see yon 3i>3IL 
again ; and I kno v there l§ 3«:nne painfal 
secret about my father whiet ought to be 
told to me. I know there is. People are 
even nov guessing at it and hinting at it — 
fefj^le whose very names I do not knoir; 
and I am in utter ignorance of it. What is 
it? If there's any thing to be told^ yon 
must know it. Better I learned it fironi 
your lips than from those of a stranger. 
Tell me — I beg of yon, teU me.'' 

"I can tell yon nothing," she replied 
after a panse, dnring which she had more 
than once, it appeared, begun to speak and 
stopped, or tried to speak and failed. " I 
can tell you nothing : your mother and fa- 
ther" — another pause — "were not happy, 
I believe — and were separated at last." 

^^ But that is not all. Is there nothing 
more ?" 
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" What else could there be ?" 

" Is my father dead ?- — can I not know 
even that for certain ?'' 

"He is dead." The words were faint 
— ^indeed almost inaudible. 

"I see that my questions torture you; 
but, good heaven ! how can I avoid asking 
them? Useless my cross -examining and 
distracting you, — I do not even know what 
to ask. If there is any thing which I ought 
to know, do, I pray you, tell me of it. No 
matter how painful it may be, let me hear 
it, let me know the worst at once. I feel 
that your motive is kindly and good, and 
that you only wish to save me from pain; 
but, believe me, the pain of knowing it^ — ^be 
it what it will — is slight compared to the 
torment of guessing. I beseech you to be 
frank and tell me all.'' 

There was no answer : Paul bent down 
to look in Mrs. Massie's face, A strange 
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one of the walks crashed at that momeiit 
imder a quick footstep. Mrs. Massie heard it 
and started. Her whole expression changed. 

"Noj" she said, in faint and broken 
tones, "there is nothing to be told; I 
know nothing, nothing at all. Hush ! here 
is Eustace." 

And Eustace that moment entered the 
walk, and looked amazed indeed when he 
saw his mother in such company. He 
raised his hat with a cold and distant cour- 
tesy. 

"Have you long returned?" asked his 
mother, asking any question to break the 
embarrassing sHence. 

"Only this moment," he said; " and I 
came to find you, surprised that you should 
be out of doors so late." 

"It is late," she replied; "I was go- 
ing in. But do you not see your cousin 
Paul?" 
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Paul was quite making up liis mind 
that, no matter what might be said, he 
would not carry on a contest which placed 
him in direct antagonism to his only rela- 
tives. Let some one else be found — ^Wynter 
could easily find some one even now, at the 
last moment — to take his place, and fight 
the battle of liberty unfettered by the 
thought that his blood relations were in 
the opposite ranks. 

But Eustace answered very coldly. " I 
don't know that there is any misunder- 
standing, or any thing to exj)lain. I am 
doing what I feel to be my duty ; I assume, 
of course — indeed, I do not doubt, that you 
are acting upon a similar conviction. I 
regret that we should be opposed; but I 
am not aware of any course which could 
now avoid the necessity. All that could 
now be said ought to have been thought of 
and said before." 
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For in truth Eustace did not want re- 
conciliation, and moreover did not believe it 
possible. Eustace conceived that between 
Paul and himself there lay a far wider gulf 
than any election compromise could bridge 
over. He was a good man — a terribly good 
man was Eustace ; and he did not see how 
he or his could possibly associate with any 
but good men. He had — the truth must 
be spoken — got it firmly into his head that 
Paul Massie was not a good man. He felt 
convinced that Paul seldom, if ever, went 
to church; he had no doubt that he gam- 
bled, and heard the chimes at midnight, 
and consorted, if not with a wild prince, at 
least with many a Poins ; and he did not 
like the stories he had heard about his 
friendship for Madame do Luca. Paul's 
appearance in the electioneering contest 
he only regarded as a natural and con- 
sistent proceeding on the part of one who 
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had no fixed principles, and from whom, 
therefore, nothing was to he expected. He 
had no veiy angry feeling towards his cou- 
sin; hut he regarded it as simply impos- 
sible that he could associate with him. 
And so his words and his manner very 
plainly showed. 

So Paul felt his overtures of reconcilia- 
tion thrust back upon him, and his cheek 
grew hot while his heart grew cold. 

Another woman than Mrs. Massie — a 
woman with some glow and force of cha- 
racter — might nevertheless have brought 
these two natures together then and there. 
She might, with the warmth of love and 
womanly confidence, have forced Eustace 
to thaw, and thus brought the waters of 
human affection gushing forth. But she 
was incapable even of such an effort. She 
looked from one to the other with an ex- 
jpression of fearful and almost abject misery. 
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Indeed, she seemed positively afraid of Eus- 
tace. He was not by any means a strong 
man — had little real vigour of character ; 
but he had just that amount of egotism 
and superficial firmness of manner which, 
when they are combined with any fair de- 
gree of high principle, and more especially 
when they are sustained by any appearance 
of religious inspiration, commonly impress 
women with the idea of a heaven-sent 
strength and dignity. Mrs. Massie quite 
accepted her son as a spiritual and moral 
ruler sent to guide and govern the weak, 
though himself too strong to have any 
share or sympathy in human weakness. 

Eustace was firmly convinced that lie 
was doing right when he thus positively 
repelled Paul Massie, and bade him to 
stand off. Mrs. Massie's heart was pierced, 
indeed; but it had been pierced many 
times, and often bleeding had not yet 
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bled to death. . She bowed to the decree 
of religion and justice, and morally aban- 
doned Paul Massie. 

He made but a brief and hasty adieu. 
Mrs. Massie took his hand, and, after a fur- 
tive frightened side -glance, pressed it to 
her lips. He drew it away quickly, almost 
sharply. There was a secrecy about her 
maimer which offended him. She was evi- 
dently afraid to acknowledge one gleam of 
affection for him before her son; she pressed 
his hand as a timid girl might demonstrate 
her affection to her lover while the watchful 
eyes of a stem mother were on them. Nay, 
worse than that; as a faithless wife might 
strive to convey some acknowledgment of 
an unlawful confidence in the presence of 
her husband. 

Paul left the place in bitterness of spirit. 
He felt ashamed of himself more than ever 
he had been before. Had he been spumed 
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from Eustace's door, he could not have been 
steeped in a deeper sense of degradation 
than that which penetrated him as he left 
the place. He went directly to the com- 
mittee-rooms of his party in the town, and 
they worked there long and late that night. 
Then they returned — Paul, that is, and 
some half a dozen or more of his principal 
supporters — to Mr. Charlton's, where they 
were waited for by a tolerably large gather- 
ing of sympathisers. The dawn of a summer 
morning was shining on them when they 
broke up and went to their bedrooms, after 
many wild speeches had been delivered and 
pledges of success interchanged. Paul did 
his very utmost to put his supporters in good 
heart. He was now resolved that no eflfort 
of his and no feeling of his should be spared 
to defeat the candidate of the opposition. 
This was not truly a very magnanimous re- 
solution, when we consider the cause which. 
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lent it special camestaes^. But Paul was 
not in a humour for magnanimity just then. 
He was determined to suceeedj and full of 
confidence. To adopt his own phrase, he 
was '^ bound to win." 

But before he reached Seaborough, after 
leaving his cousin's demesne, an iQcident 
befel him, which, were he in a cooler mood, 
might have left something puzzling behind. 

Walking towards the town, chewing the 
cud of very bitter fancy, he saw approaching 
him the tall stooping figure of Dan Cross- 
ley the boatman. Paul would rather not 
have met him just at that moment. He 
was not in a temper, perhaps, for friendly 
greetings of any kind. But moreover the 
sight of Crossley filled him with a sort of 
penitent feeling. When he was leaviQg 
Seaborough for London, it will be remem- 
bered how earnestly he promised Crossley 
to devote himself to the discovery of Alice, 
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for whose secret and successjful disappear- 
ance he could not help holding himself 
accountable in a sort of indirect Tray. 
Now he did not indeed fidl in his promise. 
He did set inquiries going ; but he Tery 
soon heard that the girl had " turned up" 
some where, and was safe, and that her 
people were satisfied. Since then he had 
not troubled himself to make any definite 
inquiries as to Alice's whereabouts ; and, in- 
deed, once he was relieved of any doubt as 
to her safety, very soon forgot all about 
her. Therefore the sight of her father made 
him feel a little ashamed and compunctious. 
There was nothing, indeed, with which he 
could be reproached. There was nothing 
he ought to have done and did not do. In 
fact, as it turned out, there was no occasion 
for any effort of his. But his own con- 
science reproached him for the rapid fading 
away of his interest ia the poor boatman 
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and his family. And he would now have 
avoided a meeting with Crossley, if escape 
were decently possible. 

It was impossible, however. Crossley 
came up, pulled at his cap with homely 
courtesy, and warmly greeted Paul. The 
latter held out his hand and shook the 
boatman's brown fingers. 

" Glad to see ye, Mr. Paul — ^proud to 
see you, sir. I hear your chances are very 
good, sir. You shall have my vote, never 
fear. And when ye get into parliament- 
house, I hope ye'U often come to see us 
down here." 

" Thank you, thank you, Crossley. I 
am glad to find I have so many friends 
here. I hope you are well, Crossley. You 
look strong and stout, I am glad to see. 
And your wife ?" 

" Thankee, sir, pretty well, though the 
times are not very good." 
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" And your daughter — she too, I hope, 
isweU?" 

^' Yes, Mr. Paul; I hear she's very 
well. Much obliged to you for the trou- 
ble you took to find out the foolish girl. 
There never was any harm in her ; only non- 
sensical notions sometimes, I'm afraid." 

'' She does not live with you now ?" 

" no, sir. She has a place in London,, 
you know, and doesn't want to come back. 
I daresay it's all right ; but I'd rather slie 
came back and remained here imder my 
eyes and her mother's eyes." 

Paul's mind was abstracted. He hardly 
heard Crossley's words; and the boatman 
kept on for a few moments in the same 
strain unheeded. At last he appealed to 
Paul's attention by a direct question. 

'' Pray, Mr. Paul, did you ever happen 
to meet that fellow called Halliday — Jem 
Halliday, you remember — ^in London ?" 
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" Wo, Crossley, I never saw him there.^^ 

^^ Nor heerd of him ?" 

" No, indeed. Is he in London ?" 

" So I'm told, sir. He left here imme- 
diately after poor Ally went. He's a great 
liar, sir; God forgive him, and me too for 
believing his lies like an old fool. He told 
me horrible lies about Ally, and all that. 
Mr. Paul, I hope yon mayn't meet him. 
He's an enemy of yonrs." 

" Why, Crossley, I have never done 
him any harm, except some few angry words 
that I once spoke to him." 

'^Tes, but he has got something into 
his drunken good-for-nothing head ; and 
he's a bad man ; he's sure to come to 
something bad in the end. Give him a 
wide berth, Mr. Massie." 

" Well, Crossley, if ever I see him I 
shall give him as wide a berth as possible. 
But I cannot imagine what cause he can 
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liave to be my enemy ; and I don't see what 
possible barm be can do me. I am much 
obliged to you, and I hope I shall see you 
again before I return to London." 

Paul again held out his hand, and was 
going on towards the town. The boatman 
hesitated, and at last said : 

" I'm told there is to be a law-suit, Mr. 
Paul. I'm sorry for it. Fam'ly quarrels 
are always bad things; and once you're 
in a court of law, there's no saying what 
mayn't be brought up. But if it is to be, 
sir, them that know any thing must only 
speak the truth. We know, my wife and 
I, very little. We were never much given 
to minding other people's affairs; but of 
course, whatever we are asked, we must 
answer, without fear, favour, or affection. 
Good-night, sir; I'm keeping you waiting 
with my talk. Somebody must win, sir, 
and I can't help hoping it will be you." 
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Paul Massie went on his way, not in- 
deed understanding very distinctly wliat 
the boatman was talking about, but as- 
suming that it bore reference to the elec- 
tion, and the possibility of a petition fol- 
lowing it, — a thing which both sides were 
already beginning to anticipate, — and tha 
hunting-up of evidence to support a case 
of bribery and intimidation. Therefore th& 
words made no impression on him, and he 
felt relieved when he had got rid of the 
boatman, and could follow his own road 
and the train of his own thoughts alone. 
Not long, however, was this latter luxury 
allowed to him. As he approached the 
suburbs of Seaborough, the sparks of the 
unwonted political excitement already be- 
gan to shower thick and fast about him 
He was promptly recognised by little knots 
of people at comers, and cheered; and the 
knots began before long to form into an 
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attendant crowd, and follow him witt 
hurrahs. Then other little knots began to 
groan for him and his supporters, and to 
cheer for the other candidate ; and little 
skirmishes took place here and there, and 
Paul's friends, being much the more nume- 
rous and obstreperous, were not very patient 
of opposition, and Paul had more than once 
to exert the utmost of his muscular strength 
to rescue some too demonstrative champion 
of his enemy from popular vengeance. So 
he was the centre of a mob when he reached 
his committee-rooms, and then he had to 
mount to the window and deliver a speech. 
Decidedly, wherever else he might be out 
of favour, Paul was the pet candidate of 
the Seaborough populace. 

END OF VOL. n. 
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